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HOME ECONOMICS IN NORWAY 


MATHILDE CHRISTIANSEN 


State College of Home Economics, Stabekk, Norway 


The origin of household arts education in Norway may perhaps be 
found in the custom of sending young girls to stay for some time in 
homes of country clergymen in order to get instruction in housework, 
opportunity for which was given by the fact that these households were 
as a rule large ones with many varied activities. Regular schools of 
household arts had developed as early as 1865, started as private enter- 
prises by farseeing women who combined practical ability with high 
culture. The number of such schools increased steadily; the counties 
took them over in many cases, or started new ones, until there are to-day 
about 55 public and 15 private schools, at which girls 18 years old or more 
spend from five to ten months studying solely home economics subjects, 
theoretical and practical. At the same time instruction in nutrition, 
cooking, and serving became part of the curriculum of most normal 
schools, much as in American ones. 

During the first decades the teachers had no special training. Later 
they went to Denmark for it, until our State College of Home Eco- 
nomics “Statens laererindeskole i husstell’ was opened at Stabekk, 
near Oslo, the capital. That was in 1910, and we may take that year 
as the beginning of more systematic work. 

The college has two main departments. The first offers a two-year 
training course for teachers for the home economics schools mentioned 
above. Prerequisite is a ten-month course of household arts, or a five- 
month course followed by a year of practice in a home. The second 
course is to train teachers for the home economics courses in the normal 
schools. This course lasts one year only, as the students must already 
have taught for three years in normal schools. 
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The instruction comprises: psychology, pedagogics, sociology, chem- 
istry, physics, bacteriology, physiology, hygiene, nutrition, household 
accounting, lectures on cooperative enterprises in agriculture, and prac- 
tical work with food, laundry, serving, child care, gardening, and animal 
husbandry. As will be seen, the following subjects are not included: 
economics, institution management, home furnishing and decoration, 
clothing and textiles. At a Scandinavian convention of home eco- 
nomics teachers last summer, a Finnish woman economist gave a lec- 
ture strongly advocating the introduction of economics in the curricu- 
lum, and there are signs that the leading authorities are aware of these 
various lacks. 

The college has now excellent facilities for teaching. During the 
war, when state finances were in happy conditions (as a neutral country 
all industries were thriving) the “Storting” (our Congress) voted an 
extensive new building scheme. The buildings are now nearly com- 
pleted at a cost which enrages certain taxpayers who see no proportion 
between it and the objectives of the institution. But the home eco- 
nomics teachers are of course proud of this big and up-to-date school. 

The buildings have a fine situation, surrounded by an old garden 
and park and overlooking the “fjord.” They contain all kinds of 
laboratories, teaching kitchens and laundry-rooms, lecture theatres, 
assembly rooms, sitting-rooms, and dormitories for the teaching staff 
and somewhat more than 100 students. In the grounds is also a little 
practice house connected with a model farm, and another house with 
a nursery for eight to ten babies used for instruction in child care. 

Instruction is free—in this college as well as in the other schools. 
This is, by the way, usually the case with education in Norway, an 
attainment we are proud of. The fees, if any, are extremely low so as 
to bar nobody. Where students live in dormitories, as they do in the 
teacher college, a small sum is charged for board, according to present 
exchange about $20 a month. 

The courses at this college may look rather similar to the American 
ones in the choice of subjects, but if the readers ask if they are brought 
up to the best American standards, I must answer that we are behind. 

The admission requirements are low. For the training schools in 
nearly all other professions, such as teaching in the higher schools, law, 
economics, medicine, or dentistry, the examen artium is required, but 
not for home economics. A three-year course leads up to this examen 
which probably represents between one and two years less work than 
that required for a bachelor’s degree in the United States. But even 
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‘middle-school examen” (passed after nine years of public school in- 
‘truction) is not necessary for home economics. The reason for this 
is the high proportion of students from the country districts, 75 per 
cent. For them higher education is expensive as in most cases it 
necessitates leaving home. 

It should, however, be remembered that other professions do not 
make such concessions, and the result is, of course, that the position of 
home economics relative to other professions is not so good, a state 
of affairs which is especially unfortunate for such a new subject. The 
intellectual level of the home economics students is rather lower than 
that of students in the academic courses. This has a direct influence 
on the studies. The scientific subjects cannot be brought up to the 
American standard, neither can their practical application, and prac- 
tical work comes to have a too-dominating place. 

The number and size of the kitchen and laundry laboratories would 
greatly astonish an American teacher. They show plainly where lies the 
centre of gravity of the training. The students get indeed a highly 
developed manual skill and ability in leading and supervising practical 
work. The laboratory equipment is very good. As regards electric 
appliances, for instance, the school is absolutely up-to-date and probably 
ahead of any of the similar European places and most American ones. 
Utilization of electricity is, in fact, our strong point. The development 
is quite recent, but thanks to our numerous waterfalls, Norwegian 
homes of to-day have come far toward being electrified, and there are 
on the market a great many devices of both Norwegian and foreign 
make. An official commission has been appointed to investigate the 
electric appliances for home use, the practical testing fer which is to be 
done at the college. This is a promising new side of the work, as it 
shows that the authorities have begun to realize the need of having 
the work with household appliances and methods put on an experi- 
mental basis. 

Of scientific investigation there is none. Quite unknown here are the 
strong nutrition research departments of many American home econom- 
ics institutions. Norwegian parallels to these are found in the medical 
department of the University of Oslo. Unfortunately there is no 
cooperation between that and our college. 

Another great difficulty is that few of the students know any language 
but their own, and most of them are therefore cut off from information 
available through foreign literature. This is obviously dangerous in a 
small country like ours, where the literature available in our own 
language must necessarily be limited. 
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Such work as is done in the college, however, is done thoroughly and 
conscientiously. The students trained here become efficient teachers 
of household arts, taken in the sense of a lower, less developed form of 
home economics. 

A special difficulty which has to be considered in the teacher training 
is the very varied living conditions of the people. The position of the 
country in itself involves great differences in living habits, as it stretches 
from 57° latitude up beyond the arctic circle to 71°. Besides, as many 
may know, the nature of the country is unusually varied. On the 
mountainous west coast, in the “fjords,” the population lives scantily 
on fishing and farming. In the valleys with their picturesque small 
farms, existence is still in many places in accord with century-old tradi- 
tions. In the lowlands, in the great forest and farming districts, on the 
other hand, the fertility of the soil and the size of the farms make 
possible a much higher standard of life, while in the towns one meets 
the problems of an industrial population. And finally, life of the pro- 
fessional classes all over the country is refined and modern in every 
respect. The home economics teacher thus has plenty of problems to 
face; as a rule she fits in best in the rural districts, as might be expected 
from the character of her training. 

Because of the practical subjects being stressed at the cost of the 
theoretical, and a frequent lack of general knowledge, the teachers’ 
ability in social intercourse is not so great. Furthermore, they do not 
venture upon public speaking or writing to any extent. From that it 
follows that the publicity side of our home economics is neglected. 
The educated and influential classes are rather unacquainted with the 
work and underrate its value. A contributing factor may be that 
among those classes domestic work is still carried out by servants. 
This lowers the respect for housework and also, I am afraid, for our 
professional work. It may be partly ascribed to this circumstance 
that the girls who are both intelligent and well-educated are not often 
attracted to the work. 

About 60 finish their training yearly, a number many think is too 
great. At present, however, comparatively few go unemployed com- 
pared to other professions where unemployment is now a serious 
problem. Of positions other than teaching there are very few—dieti- 
tians in hospitals do not exist, for instance; in business there are few 
openings, but a certain number take up institutional administration. 

The salaries are on a level with those of the normal school teachers, but 
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the work is much more strenuous. The work has so recently grown 
out of actual home conditions that it is far from being emancipated 
from the continual drudgery of old-fashioned housework. Long, 
unregulated hours still characterize the work of the home economics 
teacher, except in the normal schools, where it is a part of an inflexible 
study plan. 

The home economics teachers’ association has always been very 
active in promoting the welfare of the profession. Since 1918 we have 
our Journal of Home Economics. It is on a small and modest scale, 
but it can point to some fine achievements. That the college got its 
new buildings is largely due to the energy of the editor of that paper. 
That deplorable characteristic of most of our home economics teachers, 
their general inability to write, is particularly felt in connection with 
the paper. If the Journal gives a true picture of what is going on, 
what we see is not encouraging. The passivity of the subscribers, the 
meagreness of contributions show but too clearly that the teachers are 
too deeply absorbed in their daily work to get their thoughts beyond 
that. 

One gets the same impression at the meetings of the association: a 
very small number of the members are actively interested and will 
partake in debates. The rest are a mute crowd. 

In Norway as in the United States we have strong movements for 
improved housing, hygiene, and nutrition. The leaders are physicians, 
the Women’s Anti-Tuberculosis Association, the Norwegian branch of 
the International Council of Women and the influential Homemakers 
Association. The home economics teachers do not seem to be conscious 
of the place they ought to have among these. 

Their interest is entirely confined to teaching. One could wish them 
a little less solidity, thoroughness, and patience in this work, so that 
they might get time to get away from it between whiles and view the 
subject at a distance, as a whole. I wonder if they are as a rule clear 
about what aims they are working toward. The problem of how to 
adapt housework to modern industrialized conditions is, for instance, 
not considered. There reigns a complete uncertainty as to which 
activities should be retained in the home, and which should be given 
up as unpractical and uneconomical. This is strongly reflected in the 
planning of the practical work in the home economics schools. The 
future success of our work will depend much upon the standpoint taken 
on that question. One hindrance to the solution of it is that the train- 
ing for teachers in town and county schools is similar. A differentia- 
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tion suggested by the college staff was unfortunately opposed by the 
Department of Agriculture, which is the administrative head. This 
state of affairs will probably continue as the training now meets the 
needs of the farming districts, but it naturally prevents the broader 
development of the work. 

But I should not paint the situation too darkly. We have some good 
points in our favor. The special home economics schools are, I believe, 
peculiar to Norway and are the piéce de résistance of our work. A 
continuous instruction for so long a time at the age of 18 or over forms 
a very good basis for later work. The school buildings are often 
spacious, up-to-date, and well-equipped. Electricity is extensively 
used. The financial support from the state and counties is satisfactory. 
The courses are very popular; the schools are always filled to capacity, 
and usually there are more applicants than can be admitted. It is to 
be hoped that we may in time remove such handicaps as the poor 
prestige of the profession, the one-sided teacher training with its exag- 
gerated emphasis on manual skill, the lack of general culture on the 
part of many teachers, and, worst of all, their ignorance of foreign 
languages and consequent danger of intellectural isolation and stagna- 
tion. This last point impresses one strongly in comparison with the 
progressive state of the work in the United States. We need to realize 
the value of closer contact with American home economics before we 
are left too much behind. 


SAVING THROUGH SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE 


R. M. HUDSON AND E. L. PRIEST 
Division of Simplified Practice, U. S. Department of Commerce 


In an age which gives much emphasis to slogans—perhaps unduly 
so in some cases—it is noteworthy that many of these reveal the atti- 
tude of the business world toward the consumer. “The public be 
served,” ““Best by test,’”’ and ““The guest is always right,”’ together with 
a host of others of a similar tenor show a great awakening to the con- 
sumers’ importance in the scheme of things, and a great advance from 
‘the days of “The public be ——-—.” Consumer good-will, based on 
quality and service at the lowest consistent price, is being capitalized 
to an amazing degree, as indicated by such confident slogans as “Ask 
the man who owns one.” 
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On every hand we find research among consumers being used by 
advertisers to guide expenditures of millions of dollars. The manufac- 
turer, taking a leaf out of the same book is seeking more and more 
to give the consumer what he or she wants. 

But there is a fly in the ointment. Its name is waste, waste caused 
by too much of an effort to give the consumer “something different” 
and by too many instances of this being “different” amounting, in the 
last analysis, to slight differences in model, size, dimension, or other 
variation which serves no real purpose, but which results in encumbering 
the shelves of wholesaler and retailer with a host of articles which have 
so little demand that they must eventually be disposed of at a loss. 

The consumer, often attracted by “bargain sales,” “bankruptcy 
sales,” “going out of business” sales and the like, seldom stops to con- 
sider that, for any seemingly unusual values in such a sale, someone 
has had to pay the bill—eventually himself or herself. Perhaps this 
bill has been paid by the manufacturer who gave so little attention to 
his sales and the relative demand for the variety of items he put out that 
he found his stocks cumbered with obsolete material which had to be 
disposed of at a sacrifice and which frequently are “different” things. 
Perhaps, too, it has been paid by the wholesaler, who has to take his 
loss for stocks which have threatened to become “frozen capital” and 
a liability rather than an asset. Again it may be the retailer who has 
been inveigled by importuning salesmen into buying a range and quan- 
tity of goods which prudence would never have counseled. Wherever 
the fault lies for the condition, the fact remains that someone has to 
pay. That “someone” is the customer. For any such unusual value 
in the type of sale mentioned, the customer may well consider that the 
losses are being added to the price of articles which are in constant 
demand, and that the producer and distributor are “‘not in business for 
their health.” 

How to overcome the conditions which lead to such wastes, adding 
as they do to the cost of living and marking a serious flaw in the fabric 
of our national life, is a subject of serious study. Many agencies have 
struggled with them for years. It is too great a problem for the indi- 
vidual merchant or wholesaler, and generally too big a job for even the 
manufacturer to tackle by himself. Some of them—producers—have 
met the fact squarely and have come through with colors flying. Of 
that more later. 

One of the agencies which is cooperating with the manufacturers, 
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wholesalers, retailers, and consumers, in coping with wastes is the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice of the Department of Commerce. The 
procedure of this Division is solely cooperative. It acts only on request 
of one or another of the groups involved in an industry. It codperates 
with the producers in ascertaining the facts as to the variety produced, 
the demand for the various items as shown by the sales records, and it 
brings together in friendly conference the producer, distributor, and 
user to consider these facts. It encourages them to take such steps to 
eliminate the excessive variety and the obsolete or slow-moving items 
in such a manner as will be of mutual benefit. 

How does this affect the consumer, and what has been done? Imagine 
for the moment that the consumer is one of the legion of Americans who 
are considering the erection of a home. It has been conservatively 
estimated that four-fifths of such small homes are put up without the 
services of an architect employed by the home builder. In other words, 
the problem is a man-to-man proposition between the building con- 
tractor and the owner. Each wants to have the work done at a reason- 
able cost and to provide a soundly built home. Hence every step which 
can be taken to improve the quality of material entering into that home 
or to lower the price of material is of interest. 

The Division of Simplified Practice has cooperated with a number of 
industries in eliminating the meaningless variations which only add to 
confusion and expense. One of the early studies involved common 
brick. Through surveys it was found that 44 different sizes were being 
made. Producers, distributors, builders, and others were brought 
together, it was agreed that one size was preferable, and agreement 
was reached as to the best size. Rough-face brick was reduced from 
39 sizes to 1, smooth face brick from 36 sizes to 1, hollow building 
tile from 39 sizes to 19, metal lath from 125 varieties to 24, range boil- 
ers from 130 sizes to 13, and hot water storage tanks from 120 sizes to 
14. Finishes for builders’ hardware, the items ranging from locks and 
keys through a host of other materials, were reduced from 100 varieties 
of finishes to 29, and the 7,000 catalog items were reduced 26 per cent. 
Softwood lumber was reduced 60 per cent in the variety of yard lumber 
items, the very items that concern the home builder. 

Each step in this warfare on waste has been one in which the con- 
. sumer was called in. And will anyone deny that the general adoption 
of such eliminations are being of benefit? In some cases the consumer 
has gained a wider choice of materials because of the economies which 
the manufacturer and distributor are able to pass on to him. In others 
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there has been a direct saving in labor costs of installations. In every 
case it has been possible to get better values for the same money, and 
thus the consumers’ interests are being more carefully safeguarded. 

The warfare on waste has been carried into items of home furnishings 
and equipment, also articles entering into everyday life. What house- 
wife demanded the 49 types of milk bottles in use before the milk dis- 
tributors and glass manufacturers and consumers were brought together 
and decided that 9 sizes were sufficient? How many housewives have 
noticed with gratitude that to-day there is but one dimension of milk 
bottle cap where there used to be 29 different sizes? Yet these varia- 
tions were typical. Many of them were due to the effort to have or 
sell something “different.’”” The reductions have made it possible 
for the distributor to handle bottled milk more efficiently while the 
consumers’ interests are safeguarded. 

In another direction, let us consider the matter of beds, springs, 
mattresses, and bed blankets. Perhaps some readers who have had the 
experience of wanting to replace springs and mattresses, have met 
difficulty in finding the exact size. Bedsteads, springs, and mattresses 
were formerly made in 78 different size combinations. Makers, dis- 
tributors, and representative users got together with the Division of 
Simplified Practice and agreed that the interests of all would be better 
served if there were but 4 sizes. Blankets were also made in 78 
sizes, and similar conferences agreed that the survey of sales and demand 
indicated that 12 would meet the requirements of all concerned. 

It should be remembered that none of these conferences took any 
steps as to the styles. No consideration was given to the artistic fac- 
tors, it being considered in every case that these could be protected 
and a full expression of individuality given without interfering with the 
reduction of meaningless size or dimensional variations. As set up by 
Secretary Hoover, the Division of Simplified Practice has no interest in 
styles or fashions. It seeks merely to help the makers, distributors, and 
users ascertain the facts as to the seldom-called-for or obsolete items. 
It does not seek to discourage consumers from getting other than the 
“recognized” sizes adopted by conferences like those mentioned. It 
does, however, believe that when the consumer’s tastes and determina- 
tions lead him to demand something special, he should expect to pay the 
special cost and should not expect the manufacturer to make up the 
additional cost of its manufacture by spreading such cost over the more 
commonly demanded articles. 
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Let us consider what these eliminations mean from an institutional 
standpoint. All of the items in which simplifications were affected in 
building materials and building equipment hold the same benefits for 
the institution. And the institutional groups have gone even further. 
With the codperation of the Division, the hotels and potteries studied 
the varieties of chinaware. They found 700 different items. They 
also found that 160 would serve all purposes, and adopted 160 as the 
“recognized” list. Some of the potteries at once offered lower prices 
for the “recognized” sizes, and buyers have been benefiting. The res- 
taurant and cafeteria group followed suit, and met the same price 
reaction. And not long ago the hospital group found that the size and 
variety reductions could be applied equally well to hospitals. Savings 
from lower costs of chinaware and fewer sizes of bed blankets were 
supplemented by the hospital group through the adoption of 5 sizes 
of beds in place of scores of variations previously in use. Inasmuch 
as millions of dollars are spent annually in institutional upkeep and 
many such institutions must make their appeal to the public for funds, 
anything which will help keep their budgets down is to be welcomed. 

Savings of the sort enumerated above are also possible for the school 
administrators of the country. Along these lines an additional step 
has been taken to reduce the sizes of fixed wall blackboards, portable or 
small blackboards, and school slates from 90 to 3, from 141 to 14, and 
from 20 to 8, respectively. Flexibility of equipment and ease of main- 
tenance and replacement are important gains for the school authority. 

Now to digress for a minute to consider what individual manufac- 
turers have done to reduce their own variety. Instances have been 
reported to the Division of a bicycle manufacturer who reduced the 
price of his article from $45 to $35 by concentrating on fewer sizes and 
grades; of reductions which permitted a greater uniformity of quality 
and price in shoes, hats, clothing, and other commodities. It is interest- 
ing to recall that not so many years ago those who had to buy electric 
light bulbs found scores of sizes of the lamp base and wide variations 
in the voltages of current used. Today, by the action of the lamp 
manufacturers, the same size of bulb is in common use from Portland, 
Maine, to San Diego, California. Here is a saving in convenience as 
well as expense, for the bulbs used to cost $1.30 each. 

The question arises: How can the ultimate consumer help? 

As stated at the outset of this article, the manufacturing community 
of our country is making greater efforts than ever before to find out 
what the consumer wants. If he finds that the consumer wants a 
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smaller variety, if he finds that the consumer is bewildered now by the 
complexity of variety offered for his choice the manufacturer will re- 
spond, immeasurably relieved to find in what direction he shall direct 
his energies, and to be able to concentrate on the production of better 
goods for less money. 

Some of the simplification programs which have been adopted have 
been followed by advertising campaigns to inform the consumer what 
to look for. As yet they are in the minority. The advertising agencies 
of the country are paying more and more attention to having their clients 
tell the consuming public they have adopted simplification. 

And as these informative campaigns are carried out, the opportunity 
will be given for the consumer to “Buy simplified lines and bank the 
difference.” 

The teacher of home economics has an exceptional opportunity in 
connection with the waste-elimination and simplification movement, 
for its results have not only a direct effect on the cost of living, but it 
has a long-range result of even greater interest from the viewpoint both 
of teacher and student. Reaching girls who must learn the funda- 
mentals of homemaking, wise expenditure of the family funds (for 
women do 80 per cent of the buying), the teacher has the opportunity 
to show the student how to make buying a matter of science and to 
make the dollar do its full duty. The better the student understands 
this buying science, the better home-maker she will be. And what 
better avenue is there leading to the goal of thrift than that offered 
through support of simplification and the purchase of simplified articles? 

It is a matter of record that financial difficulties have wrecked many 
homes and have contributed to the business of divorce courts—diffi- 
culties that resulted from poor management, inefficient buying—and 
how much of this condition has been due to the multiplicity of varieties, 
sizes, types and inconsequential differences of commodities in everyday 
use? And shall we not then say that a capable home manager, i.e., 
a wife, means a better home life, a happier wage earner, and that such 
capabilities may be stimulated by common sense adaptation of the 
elimination of waste program in the home? 

The old adages about ‘“‘Waste not, want not” and “Charity begins 
at home,” are equally applicable in the simplification program. There 
is a direct effect on the cost of living traceable to the lack of simplifica- 
tion in the manufacture of thousands of commodities. In most in- 
stances every change of size or type of any manufactured article brings 
its expense of time lost in changing machine adjustments. It adds other 
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items of expense in the amount of interest which must be paid for 
moneys invested in raw materials, finished products, inventories, hand- 
ling charges, insurance, storage space, and a hundred other items which 
enter into the price the manufacturer must get for his product. It 
means that these excess charges, many of which could be lowered by 
simplification, are passed on to the jobber, the wholesaler, the retailer, 
who, in turn, have problems peculiar to their respective fields, and whose 
additional expenses are written into the price tag on such articles. 
Surely any support which the homemaker gives to simplification by the 
purchase of simplified lines wherever such goods are offered will react 
not only to her benefit, but will help promote national prosperity. 

The matter of national prosperity is directly affected by such factors 
as stability of labor, reduction of labor turnover, seasonal occupation, 
and the productivity of the individual worker. It is a matter of record 
that in a number of industries and individual businesses in which 
simplification has been undertaken the working period has been made a 
year-round proposition. Does it not affect the homemaker if the wage 
earner of the family is working 50 rather than 30 weeks a year? Seasonal 
occupation has another problem for the homemaker, the matter of 
“finding a new job” when the season is over, or changing occupation in 
an effort to find steady occupation. 

Whiting Williams, noted writer on labor subjects, has pointed out 
repeatedly that his first-hand studies as a laboring-man-observer con- 
vince him that the prime requisite for happy workmen is steady work. 
Simplification has helped to bring about constant operation. It has 
helped, too, to increase the productivity of the average worker in those 
industries which have achieved simplification. With increased produc- 
tivity the worker is entitled to increased pay for his output. And 
larger earning powers, combined with attention to the use of simplified 
goods, bring about a larger opportunity for that thrift and provision for 
old age which is the goal of every worker. 

Recognition of the importance of simplification to the national wel- 
fare has spread to many educational institutions in the country. At 
present more than three score American colleges and schools devoted 
to business administration are pledged to a more intensive instruction 
along the lines of simplification. And if these schools, whose graduates 
will be the business executives of the near future, are preparing their 
students to go out as missionaries of simplified practice into the business 
world, can the students of home economics afford not to know the value 
of simplified practice from the buyer’s viewpoint? 
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HOME ECONOMICS EXTENSION—PURPOSE, PROGRESS, 
AND PROSPECTS! 


WILLIAM A. LLOYD 


United States Department of Agriculture, Office of Cobperative Extension Work 


The purpose of home demonstration work is to contribute to more 
satisfactory home life in the open country as a reservoir for the produc- 
tion of future citizens. 

In our zeal for change and improvement to bring more satisfactory 
living, we need to look carefully to the things worth while preserving. 
Carved in stone on the facade of Hilgard Hall, University of California, 
is the motto I would propose for home demonstration work: “To 
rescue for human society the native values of rural life.” 

Civilization tends to become more and more complex. The standard 
of what we call civilization is a city standard. Are our present agencies 
tending to citify the country? In our present passion for surveys, it 
might be worth while to inquire what it is that has made farm life so 
influential in the production of sterling men and women, and in our 
extension work see if we can preserve those values. 

What, then, are the values of country life that are worth preserving? 
To my mind they are: 

Its simplicity; its genuineness; its lack of artificiality. 

Its seriousness; its reverence; its sense of values; its lack of frivolity. 
Its strong home sentiment; its family life. 

Its conservatism. 

Its opportunity and capacity for hard work. 

If we retain the country values enumerated, we must approach our 
work with a country-mindedness, a genuine love for and belief in country 
life. There is all the difference in the world between being in tune 
with country life and tuning in on it; in having sympathy with the 
country woman, not simply sympathy for her. This harmony with coun- 
try life is needed in home demonstration work. We are most likely to 
find it in the country-bred and country-reared woman who has not been 
spoiled by her contact with the bright lights—women of education and 
maturity, preferably those who have reared a family in the country. 

Where are women of this type to be secured? There is an increasing 
number of farm women with home economics or college training whose 


! Based on a paper presented before the Extension Section of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, San Francisco, August, 1925. 
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children are grown or through school. These often make the most 
competent voluntary project leaders, and they are a potential source 
of county home demonstration agents. It may be a matter of surprise 
that there are already 47 such women in the work. Their average period 
of service is 5 years, as compared with about 3 years for younger women. 
Incidental opinion of a few extension directors who have employed the 
older group of women is most highly commendatory. They form a 
resource not to be overlooked. 

Extension workers have given much attention and done much valu- 
able work on the subject of programs. The best home demonstra- 
tion programs are constructed in harmony with or as part of the general 
agricultural program of the county that takes into account the economic 
status and intelligence of the people and the productive scheme of the 
farm and community. We need to know more than we do in regard to 
the possible standards of living on farms in relation to farm incomes. 
Manifestly quite a different scheme of things in home management 
must be attempted for farm incomes of $300, $700, $1200, or $2,000. 

The best programs are the simplest. The temptation in all program 
making is to undertake too much, to make it too elaborate, too inten- 
sive. Over-intensification, plans that call for a large part of the spe- 
cialist’s and home demonstration agent’s personal attention, the details 
of which cannot be left to the average farm women leader, result in 
reaching only a few people. Miss Madge Reese, field agent in the 
western division, has well expressed this thought in the form of a ques- 
tion: “Shall we reach a smaller number of women with a post-graduate 
course, or shall we take a larger number through the high school?” 
We need to keep in mind the receptive capability of our women con- 
stituency, and their ability to pass on the information. The practices 
adopted as a result of our work will be largely related to our ability 
correctly to sense this situation. 

In our country as a whole, we do not yet find settled rural condi- 
tions, especially not in the western states. For the most part there 
exists a speculative attitude toward the land. The farm is something 
to buy, to hold for increase in price, to sell, and move away from. This 
changing itinerant county population in the west is a problem in our 
extension effort and a bigger problem in our rural social organization. 
. A great permanent rural civilization cannot be built on such a basis. 
It must be stabilized and there is no more stabilizing influence than a 
satisfying country home and a contented family in it. If home condi- 
tions become comfortable, convenient, and beautiful, the attachment 
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to a place grows and the temptation to sell, even at a profit, is 
lessened. 

Much has been said in song and sermon about stabilizing the rural 
population by “keeping the boy on the farm.” Various means have 
been suggested and tried, without success. A solution guaranteed to 
work, so simple and apparent that it has been overlooked, is keep the 
girls on the farm and don’t worry—the boys will stick around. Make 
the country homes so comfortable, convenient, and attractive that the 
best girls will aspire to be their mistresses and the best boys will find a 
new interest in country life. The home demonstration work directed 
at the girl reaches the mother and her reserve and hostility are broken 
down. This is not only good psychology and good sense, but it is a 
mighty good sociology. It may be urged that the home demonstration 
agent is now over busy with adult projects, but remember that more 
work with the daughter is not less work with the mother. The country 
girl is the key to the country problem. 

Home demonstration work conducted through 850 county home 
demonstration agents, 826 additional country agricultural agents, 130 
state leaders, and 181 subject matter specialists, reached 1676 counties, 
and achieved over a million better home practices last year. This is 
good but more is needed. There are four ways by which this good 
work can be increased. 

Introducing home projects in every county in which there is a 
county agricultural agent next year; this will carry the work 
into 500 additional counties. 

More and better equipped home demonstration specialists. 

Highly trained project leaders among the country women. 

Such increase in county home demonstration agents as may be 
possible under present economic conditions. 

Good work can be done in counties having agricultural agents only, 
through organized groups of women, and by means of project leaders 
under the direction of state home demonstration leaders and specialists, 
assisted by the county agricultural agents. 

There are approximately 3,000 counties in the United States. Of 
these approximately 2,000 have men extension agents and approximately 
1,000 of them also have women extension agents. Of the 3,000 counties 
approximately 500 are either urban or have less than 500 farms in them. 
The property for taxation in these sparsely settled counties is small. 
While there are a few county extension agents already in such counties, 
it may be on the whole uneconomic to conduct work on this basis. 
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The number of counties with men agents may gradually increase by a 
few hundred more, though it has remained relatively stationary for the 
past six years. If we say that the probable ultimate total of counties 
that justify one county extension agent under present conditions is 
2500, how many of the remaining 1500 now without a woman worker 
will justify a second extension agent? Should this be determined on the 
basis of the number of homes in the county or the valuation of property 
available for taxation? Perhaps if we should say a minimum of 1,000 
farm homes per county to justify the special woman extension agent, 
it would not make much difference in the county until we got west of 
meridian 103, but it would make a tremendous difference in the western 
states. This problem must be worked out on the basis that the remain- 
ing counties must finance the work without the aid of either the United 
States Department of Agriculture or Smith-Lever funds. The whole 
budget must be from funds not now available and supplied from state 
and county sources. Having established a basis for future develop- 
ment it is easy to determine its cost and map out a campaign for gradual 
development. To reach these 1500 counties on the basis of a special 
woman worker for each county will require approximately $5,000,000, 
which is $500,000 more than federal funds provided by the Smith-Lever 
Act. Can we expect to get this money from the state legislatures and 
the county commissioners? Some are frankly asking: “Shall we go on 
and finish the organization of the work on a county basis? Is it wise or 
necessary to do this?” ‘There are some who say, and they have data 
to support their belief, that a surprisingly large volume and good quality 
of work can be done through district agents covering two or more 
counties or through an increased number of statewide subject-matter 
specialists in the phases of home economics most needed in the particu- 
lar state and without the woman county agent, at a vastly less ex- 
penditure of money than is necessary for county home demonstration 
agents. To accomplish this they must have the wholehearted co- 
operation of the men extension agents, virile women’s organizations in 
the counties, and a corps of trained, enthusiastic women project leaders 
among the farm women. With these conditions there is evidence that 
a very satisfactory piece of work can be done. 

The data given below are interesting in this connection. They were 
_ compiled by the home demonstration leader in Utah for the year 1923- 
24 and are average figures, based on an analysis of annual reports of 
home demonstration work done in 5 counties with county home dem- 
onstration agents and in 15 counties in which there were no home 
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demonstration agents, but in which the work was directed by the state 
leader and state home demonstration specialists with the county 
agricultural agents’ assistance in certain phases of county organization 
and follow-up work. 


In counties In counties 
without home with home 
demonstration demonstration 

agents. agents. 
BR PIE 66 ERE BI s v6 si ccecenccccacsaccees 42 269 
Rss ntsdouddccesewsseddonacesecasquseneces 460 811 
I av cnc cntcccctscnueoneccenonseceen 770 1,283 
Homes reached per day of extension effort................. 11 3 
Home practices changed per day of extension effort......... 18 4} 
I i ss cn tentednadedesesounn sah eicie $1.08 $4.52 
Cost per home practice changed ...............eeeeeececes $0.46 $2.28 


In this state there are three specialists, one each in clothing, nutrition 
and home health, who each devoted an average of \13 days to each of 
the 15 counties without home demonstration agents. These same 
specialists spent an average of 32 days in the five counties with home 
demonstration agents. The state has strong, well-trained project and 
community leadership. 

These data are interesting, though of course not conclusive. They 
indicate that under such conditions as exist in this state a satisfactory 
volume and very high quality of home demonstration work can be done 
in counties with an agricultural agent only, with the aid of strong project 
leaders and good home economics specialists, and at less than one- 
fifth the cost per home practice changed. In these days of necessarily 
rigid economy in the expenditure of all public money, county, state, and 
national, a state that can point to a possible way of extending a good 
work at a minimum cost without diminishing its ultimate desires is 
performing a real service. 

This is no indictment against the county home demonstration agent 
and no brief for the home economics specialist. It is simply an exhibit 
tending to show that there is more than one way of reaching a desired 
end. Ina country so big as ours, with conditions so varied, there is no 
sensible standardization of agencies or methods. Standardization 
kills; variation is the fertile germ of all progress. We have no gift of 
prophecy and will not forecast its solution except to say that in the 
western states, where I am most familiar with conditions, the best hope 
for the immediate future lies in highly-trained, skilled, enthusiastic 
project leaders among the country women, particularly in the counties 
without home demonstration agents. Along that path lies our best 
prospect for immediate increase in the volume of work as measured by 
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homes reached and practices adapted. The present is not discouraging 
and the future is full of hope. One thing let us do. Let us look the 
facts squarely in the face, analyse the problem; determine in cold blood 
what is best and what is possible under the conditions in the various 
states. The procedure will not always be the same. It will vary in 
different states as conditions vary. There is no one best way for all 
conditions, but there is a best way for each condition. Having found 
that way let us map out our plans for increased home demonstration 
work, let us assume a positive attitude toward this phase of our ex- 
tension program and from now on go steadily, conservatively, but 
enthusiastically forward. 


FOOD SELECTION AND EXPENDITURE IN A COLLEGE 
COMMUNITY 


MARTHA M. KRAMER AND EDITH GRUNDMEIER 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan 


The American dietary has been shown to be often inadequate, par- 
ticularly with respect to the minerals. In the case of studies of college 
dietaries, even some of the more recent ones (1, 2, 3) have paid com- 
paratively little attention to the mineral content of the diet, though it 
would seem most important that young people of college age, that is, 
just at the end of the growth period, should receive adequate amounts 
of calcium, phosphorus, and iron. Furthermore, in previous studies of 
students’ dietaries, where the mineral content has been considered (2, 3) 
the students were eating in dormitories supervised by trained dietitians. 
Under these circumstances, it seemed worth while to collect data among 
students who “eat around” or take their meals in definite boarding or 
fraternity houses, and to learn whether in such cases the students receive 
the essentials of an adequate diet such as they may fairly expect in 
return for a reasonable expenditure for board. The study here reported 
was therefore made in a number of boarding houses and fraternities 
managed without the assistance of a dietitian. 

The survey included about sixty organizations supplying meals to 
fixed groups of students. Of this number, 20 yielded in the end satis- 


' factory data and records, each for one of the late fall or winter months. 





They consisted of 10 sororities, 7 fraternities, and 3 boarding houses for 
men, feeding 465 studentsinall. In each case a record was kept of meals 
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served and of all foods used during the specified time with quantity, 
quality, and retail costs, and these records were amplified and verified 
by conferences and visits. From these figures calculations were made of 
the calories of energy, grams of protein, phosphorus, calcium, and iron, 
and the cost per man per day. Cost per 100 calories and cost distribu- 
tion with reference to various classes of food were also worked out. The 
complete data are on file in the Department of Food Economics and 
Nutrition at the Kansas State Agricultural College. 

Energy. For the 20 groups the energy figures averaged 2889 calories 
per man per day, the extremes being 1856 and 3761. No attempt was 
made to determine the exact energy requirements of the students, though 
obviously considerable differences would exist, for example, between 
groups of men and of women, or between groups of sedentary students 
and those with active work on the experimental farms. However, since 
there was no question of poverty, it is probable that they all received as 
much as they wished to eat and that the quality of the food was more 
often likely to be at fault than the quantity. 

Protein. The protein was high in almost all cases and in none did it 
furnish less than 10 per cent of the total energy. Per 3000 calories, 
the protein averaged 340 calories or 85 grams. Thus, whether one con- 
siders 70 to 75 grams of protein per 3000 calories or 10 to 15 per cent of 
calories from protein as standard, the 20 dietaries seem adequate. 

Minerals. ‘The mineral requirements per man per day as worked out 
by Sherman and advocated by Rose (4) are 0.67 gram calcium, 1.32 
grams phosphorus, and 0.015 gramiron. These standards were applied 
in the present study, both to the quantities of mineral matters calculated 
as supplied per 3000 calories of energy and to those per man per day. 

In the case of calcium, only 4 of the 20 groups (including 1 of men and 
3 of women) were receiving an adequate supply, when the calculations 
were made per 3000 calories of energy. When the calculations were on 
the per man per day basis, there were also 4 groups (3 of men and 1 of 
women) receiving adequate calcium. In the case of phosphorus, 6 out 
of the 20 groups appeared to be receiving an adequate suppiy which- 
ever way the calculations were made. When these were made per 3000 
calories, the 6 groups receiving an adequate supply consisted of 4 groups 
of men and 2 of women; when the calculations were made per man per 
day, the 6 groups included only men and no women. In the case of 
iron, 10 groups out of 20 (including 5 of men and 5 of women) showed 
adequate iron when calculations were made on the basis of grams per 
3000 calories. When calculated per man per day, the figure fell to 8 
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groups out of 20 (including 6 of men and 2 of women). In other words, 
the calcium of the diet was inadequate in 75 per cent of the groups, the 
phosphorus was inadequate in 70 per cent, and the iron in 50 or 60 per 
cent. Innocase, by either method of reckoning, was a mineral adequate 
for more than one-half the groups. Such shortages of minerals, of cal- 
cium particularly, seem too serious to be allowed to go unremedied. 

Vitamins. The vitamin supply of the dietaries depends upon such 
foods as the fresh fruits and vegetables, butter, eggs, milk, and whole 
grains used. Examination of the food lists led to the conclusion that the 
situation would be safer if a more liberal use were made of green vege- 
tables, tomatoes, whole grains, milk, and glandular organs. 

Cost. The cost per man per day ranged from $0.241 to $0.526, the 
average being $0.356. The cost per 100 calories averaged $0.0125, 
and ranged from $0.0088 to $0.0157. It is interesting to note that nutri- 
tive return did not necessarily parallel the food expenditure; the five 
dietaries showing the highest cost per 100 calories had more mineral 
deficiencies than did the five dietaries showing lowest cost. Such cheaper 
dietaries need not be unsatisfactory in nutritive value or in variety if 
skill and care are used in the planning of meals and the selection and 
preparation of foods. 

Cost Distribution. The distribution of costs among different classes 
of foods was calculated for the 20 dietaries. In Table 1, the average 
results are compared with the frequently-quoted figures given by Sher- 
man (5) as representing an adequate diet for a normal family and with 


TABLE 1 


Comparison of the percentage of total food expenditure devoted to different classes of foods 
in 20 college groups, 92 city families, and Sherman’s standard 


ADEQUATE 











7 | CITY FAMILIES 
. COLLEGE GROUPS - > STANDARD FOR 

classes OF Foon (xaens) | Oman $0 | oma vaMy 
UD GIT ED. da dcdcncncsccccecnesee: 21.0 33.2 10-15 
iihebhis ddkatiendansbdesddbauacerwaanuaeree 5.1 5.6 5-7 
Milk, cream, and ice-cream...............000%: 11.0 9.1 25-30 
iin Cd te Kee Si eek nema erbedddeeonss 1.1 1.1 2-3 
a Seas rel a aa 11.6 8.1 | 10-12 
DL niccctaehdsnwesseresteadadanee 12.6 17.9 | 12-15 
I MR acca dicunsddeeebctconavees 7.0 3.8 3 
EE ee 14.2 9.1 ‘ 
RRR AA 10.0 6.0 sien 
A tcih sale cihbnnde es Piaddedadess eile’ 0.7 0.4 
lek oes eu ees eee nacekeke 5.8 5.7 
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those found by Sherman and Gillett (6) in a study of 92 actual family 
diets in large cities. Such comparisons are believed to be of value in 
spite of the inaccuracy introduced by variations in price. 

Since in both sets of figures quoted an important factor is the amount 
spent for meat as compared with that spent for milk, fruits, and vege- 
tables, the data from the present studies were arranged according to the 
prominence given to meat in the different diets. This is shown in 
Table 2, along with the average supply of minerals per man per day. 


TABLE 2 
Distribution of total food expenditures among meat, milk, fruits and vegetables, and 
minerals supplied per man per day in 20 groups of student dietaries, 
arranged according to use of meat 





























| ee _— D | MINERALS PER MAN PER DAY 
| NUMBER | ———————_—— - 
USE OF MEAT or | | Milk, | — | 
ane: | me | ci Nreqbics| Calum | ers | tro 
cream 

| on v— | per cent | per cent grams grams | grams 
ee ee nee 5S | 15.3 | 12.2 27.0 0.628 | 1.189 0.01248 
Ps cicéne tacdennnewens 10 | 21.1 | 11.7 23.4 0.579 | 1.215 0.01457 
Bini sccks obsdesedeansaade 5 | 26.6 8.3 23.1 0.528 | 1.348 | 0.01625 
I is ctiincesasniacns eases 21.0 z 11.0 24.2 0.578 | 1.242 | 0.01447 








The proportion of food expenditures devoted to meat in the 20 student 
dietaries ranged from 10 to 28 per cent. The average, 21 per cent, is 
10 per cent lower than that for city families, but from 6 to 11 per cent 
higher than that recommended by Sherman. Here, asin the study made 
by Sherman and Gillett (6), higher expenditures for meat accompanied 
lower expenditures for milk, fruits, and vegetables, lowering the figures 
for calcium and raising those for phosphorus and iron. Expenditures 
for fish, which are grouped with meat, were almost negligible, consisting 
of small amounts of catfish and canned salmon. Liver and glandular 
organs were never purchased, though their low cost and high vitamin 
content would improve the nutritive value of the diets. 

The proportion spent for milk, cream, and ice-cream was only two 
per cent higher than that found for city families, and less than half the 
lower figure advocated by Sherman. The amount of milk consumed per 
man per day ranged from 0.03 to 0.32 quarts, with an average of 0.21 
quarts. Cheese was used very little. Such facts explain the deficiency 
of calcium, and suggest that the easiest and cheapest way to correct it 
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would be to increase the use of milk and cheese; this would at the same 
time increase the supply of phosphorus and provide protein of excellent 
nutritive quality. Cheese would also be an inexpensive source of energy. 

In the proportional expenditures for butter and fats the student die- 
taries correspond closely to the standard advocated by Sherman. The 
detailed records show that of the 20 groups only 1 used butter to the 
exclusion of margarine, 3 used butter with a little substitute, and 16 
used substitutes only. While butter is valuable as a source of vitamin 
A, economy often prompts its omission. When substitues are used, whole 
milk, green vegetables, and other sources of the vitamin should be more 
freely supplied than appears to have been the case in these dietaries. 

The expenditures for cereals, 12.6 per cent of the total, were about the 
same as the lower figure suggested by Sherman, and 5 per cent lower 
than that found for city families. The range was from 7.4 to 16.9 per 
cent. Whole grain products were not much used, white bread and white 
flour being purchased exclusively in certain groups. The incorporation 
into the diet of larger amounts of such products would have lessened the 
iron deficiency and supplied desirable celluose. There was a con- 
siderable expenditure for fancy bakery goods and ready-to-eat cereals, 
products which, though sometimes convenient, give relatively small 
nutritive returns for the money outlay. In general a freer use of cereals, 
including the less expensive of the whole grain products, might well have 
been made, both to reduce the cost and to increase the nutritive value; 
25 per cent of the total food expenditure is often recommended for low- 
priced diets, a proportion twice as great as the one here observed. 

The expenditure for fruits and vegetables, 24.2 per cent, is high in 
comparison with the figures advocated by Sherman. One reason for 
this is probably the purchase of such high-priced goods as fancy grades 
of canned fruits. Lettuce and green vegetables, though apparently 
desired by some students, were not in sufficient demand to be frequently 
used. For the same outlay the iron, vitamin, and cellulose of the diet 
could have been improved by substituting cheaper fresh fruits in season 
and medium grades of dried fruits for expensive canned ones and in- 
cluding more tomatoes, cabbage, and other leafy vegetables. 

Summary. Inamonth’s study of the foods purchased without dietetic 
supervision for twenty groups of college students, the protein was found 
to be sufficient and the energy probably adequate. Calcium, phos- 
phorus, and iron, however, were none of them adequate for more than 
half the groups and there may be doubt as to the adequacy of the vit- 
amins and cellulose supplied. These deficiencies could have been met 
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without increasing the cost of the diets by more careful selection of foods. 
A more liberal use of milk and of cheese would have increased the calcium 
and phosphorus, at the same time adding vitamins and protein of good 
quality. A freer use of whole grain products would have furnished an 
economical way to raise the nutritive value of the diet, especially the iron 
content. Quite sufficient amounts of money seemed to be spent for 
fruits and vegetables, but selection left much to be desired, particularly 
in the iron obtained for money expended. There was a somewhat ex- 
travagant use of the expensive fancy canned fruits, and the same money 
spent for such products as dried fruits, the cheaper fresh fruits and 
vegetables in season, and the leafy vegetables would have increased the 
iron and cellulose and materially improved the vitamin supply. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF SERVICES OFFERED BY BUSINESS 
FIRMS 


GUDRUN CARLSON 


Institute of American Meat Packers 


Home economics, still in a youthful stage as a profession, needs to de- 
velop standards both in order to maintain itself and to receive desired 
recognition. The term home economics now covers such a multitude of 
activities that in a discussion of standards its diversified phases must 
be considered somewhat apart from each other. Teachers of home 
economics, dietitians, and extension workers have been through a period 
of establishing standards. Another group to make a similar attempt 
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more recently is composed of the women trained in home economics who 
have entered commercial positions of numerous types. 

Standardization of training is of prime importance. The amount and 
degree essential to success will depend upon the type of position, whether 
in scientific or economic research, publicity, advertising, or journalism. 
Pioneer work in improving standards for training has been well done and 
progress is already evident although the goal is still far ahead. 

Training is necessary, but final judgment of results will rest on the 
nature and success of the results accomplished. It is the quality of 
service offered which is of special interest to the home economics worker 
in other lines. With the rapidly increasing fund of knowledge about 
foods, textiles, household equipment, and other products used in the 
home, she finds a growing need of information from all possible sources. 
She hesitates, however, to accept aid from sources not yet recognized as 
maintaining standards equal to those she is expected to uphold. 

This situation has awakened among many manufacturing and other 
commercial concerns an earnest desire and an effort to supply services 
acceptable to the teacher, the extension worker, the dietitian, and the 
homemaker. Special departments have been established, often called 
home economics departments. Unfortunately, the services of all these 
departments have not been standardized on an educational basis. The 
woman seeking reliable service is therefore often at a loss to know exactly 
what to accept and what to reject, and may fail to receive the very assist- 
ance that would prove most helpful. 

It can be unhesitatingly said that most of the trained women who have 
taken commercial positions are making every effort to maintain the best 
of standards for their work. They are handicapped by others less 
scrupulous and by the destructive criticism of those they seek to serve. 
If obstacles are to be overcome, cooperation and constructive criticism 
are essential. A few suggestions are stated in a very brief form. 

In the first place, remain open-minded toward all services offered until 
their value is proved. 

Secondly, on every possible occasion encourage firms to engage the 
best trained and experienced women. The more highly specialized the 
work, the more important this becomes. When seeking assistance from 
a commercial firm, specify that it will be more acceptable if coming from a 
woman who is trained in the subject. 

Thirdly, recognize the fact that the most accurate information and the 
very latest facts may have as their source a manufacturing plant. By 
all means check every new or different idea and then pass an unbiased 
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judgment. Avoid equally the other extreme of picking up every new 
fad in food, clothes, or what not. 

Lastly, when services rendered are particularly commendable, express 
approval. To the woman pioneering in the commercial field, a word of 
deserved praise may give immeasurable help in developing her work. 

It is frankly admitted that work carried on through a business firm 
benefits the firm as well as the consumer, but it should not be forgotten 
that if a product is good and fills a need in the home, the producer is in 
the best position to give valuable information about it. 

Space does not permit an enumeration of the kinds and types of 
services at present available, but the teacher, extension worker, dietitian, 
or homemaker will find the assistance of women who have specialized in 
particular fields a real contribution. Improvements and eventual 
standardization must come with greater demand and better cooperation. 


RELATED ART IN CLOTHING SELECTION 


GRACE MARGARET MORTON 
University of Nebraska 


The subject of textiles and clothing as taught to-day in our schools 
and colleges is undoubtedly putting less emphasis on technique and more 
on selection. There are three avenues of approach to this question of 
selection: its relation to health, its relation to economics, and its relation 
to standards of beauty. 

The relation of textiles and clothing to health and economics is ob- 
viously based on scientific principles. It is possible also to base the study 
of its artistic phases on the fundamental laws of beauty. In fact, with- 
out such a basis we have little to offer that is tangible. When our teach- 
ing has fine art as its underlying idea there opens up a great field, rich in 
possibilities of development, and of definite service. 

Nothing could be more encouraging for the future of art in its relation 
to the home than the fact that there are certain principles which will help 
the scientifically-minded and those that claim no taste for art to enjoy 
and choose surroundings in good taste. 

The teaching of textiles and clothing from the viewpoint of art requires 
an analysis of the problems in textiles and clothing where art knowledge 
is applicable, and a thorough understanding of the laws of design and 
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their application to these problems. For this purpose textiles and 
clothing problems may be classified according to whether they deal with 
planning and selecting, with making and preparation, or with arrange- 
ment and use. 

The woman of to-day needs to know how to plan her entire wardrobe, 
how to choose materials and accessories, how to arrange her coiffure and 
wear her hats and scarfs, and the rest, to form an appropriate ensemble. 
The artistic principles which it is desirable for her to know to solve these 
problems may be outlined as follows: 

I. Successful design in costume has the qualities of good spacing and 
proportion, orderly arrangement, variety, interest, balance, subordination, 
and fitness to purpose. Subordination and fitness to purpose cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. To instill the realization that decoration 
exists for the thing decorated and should at all times be a part of the 
structure; to cultivate that fine sense which instinctively and consciously 
puts together only those things which are related, which express one 
fine idea, which produce an effect of completeness or repose—this ability 
we must strive to leave with our students. 

II. Line is used in the following ways: (1) Oppositional, as in a severe 
tailored suit; (2) transitional, as in soft ruffles or cascades of lace; (3) 
rhythmic, as in repetition of a pattern or motif in good spacing, or in 
that other kind of rhythm which is found in strong flowing lines of drap- 
eries, for example in Brush’s masterpiece “(Mother and children.” If 
we can bring students to appreciate this elusive quality of line in costume, 
we have touched the mainspring of costume design and have planted 
ideals of beauty which lead away from mere fashion to the thing of true 
and enduring beauty. Another principle in the use of line is that the 
most beautiful silhouette, or outline of the figure, is one which is based 
on the proportions of the ideal figure, for example that of the Venus de 
Milo, and which follows the lines and curves of the body without distort- 
ing or falsifying them. 

III. A fine arrangement of color values is obtained when dark and 
light are properly considered, as when the dark portion of a design is 
carried into the light and the light into the dark; for example, in a brown 
ensemble costume made interesting by variety in the values introduced 
with the accessories. 

IV. Successful use of color in costume requires color harmony based 
on balance of relatively warm and cool, light and dark, bright and dull 
colors, and study of the complexion based on the laws of contrast ac- 
cording to which neighboring colors modify one another. 
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V. The skillful handling of materials implies familiarity with all types 
of textures and their appropriate use, suitable combinations of textures, 
and the suitability of different surface patterns for different types of 
wearers. 

VI. Personality must be considered in the application of the foregoing 
principles. By this is meant the combination of physical, mental, and 
spiritual traits which constitute the outstanding characteristics of a 
person, the atmosphere which he radiates. By applying the artistic 
principles suggested and making use of the newer knowledge of psy- 
chology of line and color, it is possible to choose lines, spacing, colors, 
and materials which enhance the best qualities and minimize the weaker 
points of any personality. 

The best illustrative material to help in relating art knowledge to 
clothing problems has been proved by experience to be: 

Pictures, such as reproductions from the old masters, Japanese artists, 
modern illustrators, and colorists. 

Casts of fine sculpture in usable sizes. 

Mounted clippings of good costume from the best fashion magazines. 

Victrola records to illustrate artistic principles in music. 

Fragments of rare textiles, reproductions of historic fabrics and em- 
broideries, and colonial coverlets, showing how line, dark and light, and 
color were used in earlier times; specimens of modern textiles produced 
by good manufacturers; dressmakers’ clippings and samples of textile 
materials from the best stores; larger pieces of silks, woolens, and cottons 
in as complete range of color as possible for complexion study. 

A collection of dresses, hats, accessories, and decorations such as 
embroideries, laces, and buttons. 

Dyes, watercolors, color charts and scales, coated colored papers, 
embroidery flosses; tissue paper for modeling designs. 

The following methods have been successfully tried out: 

Sequence of laboratory problems involving selection of line, color, and 
materials to meet needs of various figures, types of people, and occasion, 
using clippings, tracings, and textile samples. 

Sequence of problems in creative design; costumes designed on a lay 
figure or modeled in tissue paper for individual needs. 

The application of artistic principles by students in daily criticism of 
work in process or completed. 

Hat selection based on personality, figure, features, textures. 

Making of color harmonies in watercolor, colored papers, or with 
samples of material for specific uses in costume. 
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Designing for embroidery; this includes organizing the design, the dark 
and light, and the color harmony, and dyeing the materials and executing 
the design. 

Planning and preparing costumes for pageantry, on the basis of art 
knowledge and psychology of line and color. 

Those who are doing this type of teaching find it necessary to check up 
constantly with the general aims of education and to translate these aims 
into concrete form. The aims may be summarized as follows: To 
develop standards of good taste in the selection, preparation, and use of 
clothing that is healthful, appropriate, and beautiful; to enlarge the 
powers of enjoyment through cultivation of appreciation for good design 
and color in clothing and any object where art quality appears; to stim- 
ulate imagination and develop some degree of creative ability; to arouse 
social consciousness and sense of responsibility for service through this 
knowledge; and to cultivate attitudes, habits, and ideals that shall be a 
desirable, abiding influence in the molding of character. 

The effectiveness of the teaching of clothing design with fine art as a 
basis depends not only on the teacher’s understanding of her subject, but 
on her appreciation of beauty and her ideals of character. She must, 
herself, be an example of the ideals and standards she would impress 
upon her students. Jesse Bond,' speaking of the cultural possibilities of 
practical art subjects, places this value on cultured personality: 


Nothing can take the place of intimate personal contact with cultured 
persons—persons whose culture is so wholesome, so ingrained, so wisely kind, 
that their words and deeds make the ideals of culture shine through the social 
atmosphere like the bright stars of heaven on a cloudless night. 


With a thorough knowledge of the esthetic aspects of clothing and with 
high ideals and standards, teachers of clothing selection will, we believe, 
contribute to the making of an American woman who expresses her high- 
est self in the the things with which she chooses to surround herself. 


1 Cultural possibilities of practical arts subjects. School and Society, January 12, 1924. 

















EDITORIAL 


Thrift Week. The birthday of Benjamin Franklin, January 17, 
again ushers in a National Thrift Week. The general plans are drawn 
up by the National Thrift Committee of the Y. M. C. A., of which Adolph 
Lewisohn is chairman, and Mr. John A. Goodell, secretary. The under- 
lying idea of the movement is conveyed by the slogan, “‘For success and 
happiness,”’ and specific means of attaining this are to be emphasized 
on the different days of the week. Sunday is designated “Share with 
others day,” Monday “Thrift day,” Tuesday “Budget day,’’ Wednesday 
“Life insurance day,’’ Thursday “Own your home day,” Friday “Safe 
investment day,” and Saturday “Pay bills promptly day.” 

The American Home Economics Association is one of forty-nine or- 
ganizations endorsing the work, and finds itself in the company of some 
of the best-known educational, religious, industrial, and commercial 
bodies. Any home economist wishing further information of the work- 
ings of the Committee and its well-organized local subcommittees or 
practical suggestions for celebrating the week in school or community 
should write to the national headquarters, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 


Thrift and Child Training. The pre-school child is receiving so 
much attention at present that one wonders how, only a few years ago, 
his domain could have been called a no-man’s land of education. There 
is one corner of it which comes to mind in connection with Thrift Week, 
and that is the matter of training him not wantonly to destroy or injure 
property. No one now-a-days wishes to see a child punished for un- 
avoidable accidents or occasional lapses of memory in the midst of a fine 
romp, but we all know that his carefulness or carelessness with clothes or 
furniture or playthings depends largely on how his little public feels 
about such delinquencies as a coat left in a heap on the floor, scribblings 
on the wall-paper, and a toy banged to pieces just for the fun of banging. 
The “Ain’t he cute? He’s only six” attitude does more than keep the 
house looking like Bedlam. It handicaps the youngster by not teaching 
him that in fair play “thine” is as sacred as “mine” and that “thine” 
and “mine” together make the “ours” in which we are all jointly con- 
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cerned. Of course it will be years before he appreciates the fact that the 
destruction of any economic good lessens the total wealth of the nation, 
and of course every intelligent family tries to arrange it that his op- 
portunities and temptations to destroy and injure are made reasonably 
few, and the path of virtue reasonably easy. Nevertheless he can, 
even while he is little and without lasting unhappiness, be helped to form 
the habit of respecting the value of the things with which he deals—a 
habit which is the basis of all thrift. May not the failure to inculcate it 
in the youngsters be one explanation if later the cost of living seems to 
them too high? 


Thrift Through Simplified Practice. Before we reach the ideal 
utilization of our resources, others besides the consumers must, of course, 
amend their ways. To many, reforms in methods of production and 
distribution appear much more significant than individual economies. 
Be that as it may, the movement to reduce the costs of production by 
eliminating superfluous variations in the product is an encouraging sign, 
the more so as much of it is being carried out under such auspices that 
the wishes of the consumer are consulted and he stands a chance to share 
in the benefits of the reduction. 

The work of the division of simplified practice in the Bureau of Stand- 
ards was presented to the American Home Economics Association at the 
San Francisco meeting and a committee was appointed to consider ways 
in which the American Home Economics Association could further the 
activities of the division. Conferences have already been held with 
representatives of the division and it is hoped that definite action can 
soon be reported. Meanwhile the JourNAL is glad to place before its 
readers such a statement of the general purposes and plans of the division 
as is given by its chief and one of his associates on page 6. It seems 
particularly appropriate to do this in the month when thrift is being 
especially considered. 


Home Economics in Norway. Norway to most of us suggest a 
vague mixture of wonderful fjords, long, dark winters, Peer Gynt, gaily- 
painted wooden utensils, and possibly a tang of salt fish. We are the 
more indebted to Miss Christiansen for giving us so clear a picture of 
Norwegian home economics, its status in the educational scheme, and 
the variety of living conditions to which it must adapt itself. We suspect 
that she is perhaps over-modest about the progress already made, as she 
certainly is generous in her appreciation of what she saw during her 
visit to the United States last spring. Those so fortunate as to meet 
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her then will testify that she is by no means like the typical teacher she 
describes. After taking the course at the Danish school to which she 
refers, she went to the University of London for a better grounding in the 
sciences underlying household arts, and she has a broad vision of how 
science can be applied to the improvement of living conditions. As for 
knowledge of foreign languages and ability to write, which she says are 
lacking among her colleagues, how many of us could in our own language, 
let alone a foreign one, make a stranger see home economics in the United 
States as vividly as she presents the Norwegian picture? 

Recent American visitors speak as enthusiastically as Miss Christi- 
ansen about the new buildings at the State College of Home Economics 
near Oslo. The view of the kitchen shown in the frontispiece suggests 
something of the completeness and careful arrangement of the equip- 
ment. The furniture in the parlor is typical Norwegian with beautiful 
carving; it certainly gives a more formal effect than we find in our college 
dormitories, but we suspect that, despite certain details not so much to 
our taste, the style as well as the materials will give more lasting satis- 
faction than many of our miscellaneous effects. 


Annual Meeting. June 28 to July 2 has been definitely set for the 
1926 meeting of the American Home Economics Association with Radis- 
son Hotel, Minneapolis, as headquarters, and the committee in charge is 
already hard at work on arrangements, details of which will be announced 
later. Meanwhile members can be shaping their summer plans around 
this time and place, happy in the thought that again this year attendance 
at the meetings may be combined with interesting travel and a good time 
in the open. 

Minnesota justly ranks as one of the great summer playgrounds of the 
United States. A glance at the map shows that it merits the name of 
‘and of ten thousand lakes,” but gives no idea of how many comfortable 
camps and hotels can take care of the visitor in the midst of water, woods, 
and mountains, nor of the variety of automobile trips which can be easily 
planned with the help of the enterprising tourist bureaus. There is the 
possibility of the steamer trip by the Great Lakes and, for those who 
failed to go by a northern route to California last year, another chance 
for Glacier Park and the Canadian Rockies. Before long definite sug- 
gestions will be sent out by the committee. Meanwhile, why not drop 
into a travel agency and pick up a circular or two and so have longer 
fun at mulling over plans? If among the folders are some about the 
immediate neighborhood of the “Twin Cities,” we venture to say that 
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you will fall to day-dreaming of next summer. The next time you hear 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka,’ you may even take down your Long- 
fellow to refresh your memory of “Minnehaha, laughing water,” and the 
other Hiawatha legends. Though two of the most progressive cities 
of the United States are in the heart of the Ojibway country, much of it 
is still undeveloped save for the pleasure of visitor and sportsman, and 
the cities themselves have had the wisdom to preserve their own lakes 
in a series of beautiful parks with ample bathing beaches and an excel- 
lent system of transportation. Combined with the meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association, the “Land of the Sky-blue 
Water” should prove irresistible next July. 


Executive Secretary. The executive committee of the American 
Home Economics Association has satisfaction in announcing that Alice 
L. Edwards has been appointed executive secretary and will take up 
her new duties on February fifteenth. Miss Edwards is a native of 
Oregon and was graduated from the Oregon Agricultural College in 1906. 
Since then she has studied at the Universities of California, Chicago, 
and Columbia, taking her master’s degree at Teachers College. Columbia, 
in 1917. She has had a varied teaching experience both in rural schools 
and in several state universities, and, since 1921, has been dean of women 
and of home economics at the Rhode Island State College. Members 
of the home economics section of the Association of Land Grant Colleges 
know her well as an active, clear-thinking, progressive worker, and 
JouRNAL readers will remember an article by her in the issue for April, 
1925. 


Grant for Child Study. Word of the passage of the following 
resolution, more about which will appear in February, was received 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial as this issue was going 
through the press: 


Resolved, that a sum not to exceed $34,000 be, and it hereby is, appro- 
priated to the American Home Economics Association to provide for an 
initial study and the maintenance of a consulting service in the field of child 
study and child care; payments in accordance with this appropriation to be 
made as follows: $10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary for the 
calendar year 1926, and $8,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, for 
each of the calendar years 1927, 1928, and 1929. 














OPEN FORUM 


Farm Women and the Home Project. In a recent discussion of 
adult education from the viewpoint of the woman on the farm, Mrs. Ralph 
Cahow of Adair County, Iowa, said that everyone desires to improve his 
education, whether or not he is willing to acknowledge it, and that one 
reason why many farm women have become dissatisfied with farm life 
is that it has lacked opportunity for mental and social development. 
Though doing work of all kinds has had educational value, this has not 
the cultural development which comes from personal association. Many 
rural women were sorry that they could not attend the short courses, lec- 
ture courses, and study centres in the towns, but others were sure that 
any information there gained could not be applied to farm life. Since 
home project work was started a few years ago, however, she finds that 
the perspective of the farm women has changed. 

In this other women agree. They feel that working together on a sub- 
ject of common interest develops leadership, it discovers unsuspected 
talents in the community, it places community interests above personal 
interests, it develops the spirit of service, it helps to build up a strong 
working-together spirit and thus helps to develop agriculture. 

In Iowa, where the women are working closely together under the 
unified state plan, the unity of purpose is increasing the success of the 
home projects. This has been strengthened and crystallized through 
the earnest cooperation of the State Committee of Farm Women. The 
women in 98 counties have not only adopted a home project as a major 
project, but they have written the project and are hard at work at its 
perfection. Fine leadership is being developed in more than 1,200 town- 
ships, and the way is being paved for more agricultural homes of a higher 
type. 

One vital reason for the tremendous growth of home project work is 
the fact that the women fully appreciate the importance of the job. 
Their broad vision is expressed in their own words in the following 
statement of purpose in their written projects: 


To discover and develop the unsuspected talents in the communities; to 
develop the spirit of service; to bind the women of the county more closely in a 
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social and cooperative way; to foster sociability and broaden the interests of 
farm women; to strengthen township and county organization; to create 
interest in girls clubs; to make a bigger and better county organization; to 
help to interest all families in working together for agriculture. 


NEALE S. KNOWLES, 
Towa State Agricultural College. 


A Vitamin-Valentine Party. Valentine’s Day suggested a novel 
way of “demonstrating” the value of vitamins in the vocational de- 
partment of the Trumansburg High School last year. The result was 
so successful in putting over some important ideas in the selection of 
foods that others may find it worth considering, especially as it could be 
adapted to other occasions or subjects. 

In this school the vocational courses in agriculture and homemaking, 
together with homemaking for girls in the seventh and eighth grades, 
are carried on as a rather distinct unit in a separate wing of the school 
building. Occasionally teachers exchange classes, and it so happened 
that one day the dietetics teacher presented the subject of vitamins to 
the class in agriculture which was studying stock feeding, and a casual 
remark made in jest by one of the boys suggested to the teacher the 
idea of a vitamin-valentine party. After due consideration, she pre- 
sented it to her eighth-grade girls who were thrilled to take the re- 
sponsibility of the affair. 

The main points to be considered were, how many students to include 
as guests, how and when refreshments could be served most easily, 
and how the three best-known vitamins might be included in the menu. 

The day was to be celebrated in a recreational way by all the voca- 
tional homemaking classes except the two which met during the last 
period, so it was to these two and the boys of the class in agriculture that 
the little girls catered. 

To avoid expense and confusion, they determined to serve refreshments 
in paper bags. Lists of food rich in vitamins were drawn up and a 
menu was chosen which would be appetizing when served in this way. 
It was decided to include in each package an orange, a heart-shaped 
sandwich made of whole-wheat bread, butter, lettuce, and mayonnaise; 
one-fourth cup each of raisins and shredded cocoanut wrapped in 
waxed paper; a heart-shaped molasses cookie; and a heart-shaped slice 
of raw carrot. 

Ordinary grocers’ sacks were festively decorated by the girls with red 
hearts of various sizes. A paper napkin bordered with tiny red hearts 
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was folded and placed in the opening of the bag so that the whole looked 
like a favor, especially when it was tied about three inches from the 
top with a red string to which was attached a card with an appropriate 
jingle. 

The girls composed the verses, two of which ran: 


Oranges, carrots, whole wheat, and nuts, 
All make Jeffs out of otherwise Mutts. 


This little bag which you receive from me, 
Contains the vitamins A, B, and C; 

Just eat what’s in it, crumbs and all, 
They'll make you grow both pretty and tall. 


May M. Marrtson, 
Trumansburg High School, New York. 


Racial Differences as Assets. Just as each land and race has its 
own music and art, so it has its own culinary customs and traditions. 
To the teacher of domestic science in a school where perhaps 75 per cent 
of her pupils are of foreign extraction, these food differences appear at 
first as mere idiosyncrasies, something to be overcome as quickly as 
possible. She soon begins to see, however, that these children, ac- 
customed all their lives to food prepared in the home according to 
recipes and methods which have come down from one generation to 
another, are in most cases exhibiting only a natural reaction when 
they prefer their home dishes and ways to those they meet in the school. 
The average American adult is often suspicious and impatient of any 
innovation in the form of a new dish, especially foreign dishes, and the 
American child perhaps has no rival for strange food antipathies. The 
task of the teacher is clearly to help both child and adult to cultivate 
a taste for and adapt himself to all desirable foods which should appear 
on the average American table; but emphasis should not be laid on 
changing food habits to the extent of adopting our so-called American 
dishes and giving up their own, but rather on the application of the 
principles which underlie all cooking, of whatever other land. 

On the other hand, such a class gives the teacher an opportunity 
to gain a valuable and broadening viewpoint and to acquaint herself 
with a new and interesting variety of dishes. There is no situation 
where she comes really to know her girls in such a personal way as when 
they are themselves demonstrating or explaining the preparation of some 
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dish peculiar to their race. How the real ability of the girl comes to 
the surface at such a time was illustrated recently. An Italian girl 
in the class had taken little real interest in any of the work and had 
been a disciplinary problem. On the morning when the class prepared 
noodles, that girl was literally re-born. When the teacher began the 
demonstration, she begged to be allowed to prepare them. No artist 
ever put more thought, interest, and real skill into his work than she. 
Her classmates were much interested and impressed and the teacher 
learned many valuable points in the preparation and handling of 
noodles. The girl was a new person after that—she had become a 
contributor. 

Many such instances might be told and the wise teacher will avail 
herself of the opportunity of turning what sometimes seem to be diffi- 
cult situations, due to racial differences, into situations of invaluable 
experience both for her class and herself. 

Jessie M. REED, 
Buffalo, New York. 


In Memoriam. The Winchell Continuation School for Girls in 
Chicago has within the last few months lost two of its valued members. 

Nona Ethel Goodwin, head teacher, passed away suddenly on August 
16. She had been in charge of the school from its opening in November, 
1919, to the time of her death, and had guided its growth from an enroll- 
ment of 50 to its present membership of 1000 girls. While Miss Goodwin 
was an academically trained person her constant thought and energy 
were centered in the development of home economics work, particularly 
in the home craft department. She was especially interested in making 
better citizens out of the young women who attended the Winchell Con- 
tinuation School. She is survived by her mother and two sisters. 

Harriet L. Vincent, a teacher in the Chicago school system for more 
than twenty-five years, died on October 11 at her home in Norwood Park. 
Born on a Michigan farm and graduated from the Ypsilanti State Normal 
College, she came to Chicago in 1898 in order to be near her aunts, Ann 
Winchell and Harriet M. Winchell. The latter was for over 40 years 
principal of the Tilden High School, which was later reorganized and 
named in her honor the Winchell Continuation School. At the suggestion 
of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, then recently appointed supervisor of house- 
hold arts, Miss Vincent took the examination for household arts teachers, 
passed it successfully, and began teaching sewing in the Chicago city 
schools. The first year she had twenty schools and met her classes once 
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in two weeks. When the Board of Education decided to make certain 
schools industrial centers, Miss Vincent was given a position at the Von 
Humboldt school. In December, 1919, she began her work in the 
Winchell Continuation School. 

When Miss Vincent began teaching sewing, there were few trained for 
the work and it was necessary to learn and teach at the same time. In 
order that she might always be professionally alert, Miss Vincent from 
time to time took courses at the University of Chicago, Lewis Institute, 
the Chicago Normal College, the Church School of Design, and the 
University of Illinois. 

Her wholesome personality, her broad vision, and her ability to inspire 
others to do their best endeared her to her students, her associates, and 
her friends. While Miss Vincent taught her students the essentials of 
clothing construction, she created in them a desire to strive toward high 
ideals and the things which are most worthwhile in life. In her long 
years of service in the Chicago schools she has influenced hundred of 
girls to become better citizens. 

Not only Chicago but all of Illinois feels an irreparable loss through 
the death of these two leaders. 

ApAH HEss, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


Butter and Wages. Much discussion has been provoked in the 
dairy world by certain figures which Dr. Larson of the U. S. Bureau 
of Dairying presented to the National Dairy Club in Chicago last April. 
They showed that variations in the amount of butter consumed in the 
United States paralleled closely the purchasing power of the consumers, 
falling off in a period of unemployment and rising as times improved. 
In other words, when a family begins to be hard up, it economizes on the 
amount it spends for butter. What happens in the family supply of 
table fats at such times appears, in part at least, in consumption figures 
from the U.S. Department of Labor. Some of these and their economic 
significance are discussed by Dr. Ethelbert Stewart, U. S. Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, in the Monthly Labor Review for July. 


In reasonably good times 96 per cent of the workers’ families in the United 
States buy creamery butter; 14.7 per cent buy a certain amount of oleomar- 
garine; while 3.6 per cent use other butter substitutes. The discrepancy in 
these percentages indicates that there is an overlapping, that some of the 96 
per cent use some oleomargarine, for instance; but additional light is thrown 
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on this by the fact that the families using creamery butter average 89.7 pounds 
per family per year, the families using oleomargarine average 41.9 pounds per 
per family per year, indicating that they also use considerable butter or other 
substitutes, while the families using other butter substitutes use 34.1 pounds 
of such substitutes per family per year, indicating also that other butter sub- 
stitutes do not represent the total of family consumption of materials supplying 
the place of butter. 

It ought not to require much argument to convince the creamery butter 
producers of the United States that any serious reduction in earnings, any 
serious decrease in employment, will shift a large number of the 96 per cent 
who in good times buy creamery butter to the 14.7 per cent who buy oleo- 
margarine, and that this substitute of the cheaper for the more expensive 
food will last as long as the industrial depression lasts. 


During the somewhat unreal industrial depression of 1921, says Dr. 
Stewart, 


. consumption of butter was maintained largely by the dairy interests 
meeting the situation and reducing the price of butter. In many places 
the price of creamery butter fell as much as 29 cents a pound, keeping that 
commodity well within the reach of those to whom unemployment may have 
been serious but not so serious that they could not pay this reduced price. 

On the other hand the employment slump of 1924 caused the laying off of the 
real workers of the country. There was no froth in the employment situation, 
and the large percentage of those laid off in 1924 were the real breadwinners 
for their families. They had no savings, since their savings of 1920 had been 
absorbed in the slump of 1921 or in the building or purchase of homes, necessi- 
tated by the housing situation. The result was a 20 per cent drop in the con- 
sumption of creamery butter, and in every other article for which a cheaper and 
satisfactory substitute could be obtained. 














FOOD AND NUTRITION SECTION 


This is the first of the special material which the Food and Nutrition Section of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association has voted to publish every other month in the JOURNAL OF 
Home Economics. The responsibility for the material is delegated to the chairmca of three 
sub-committees representing different lines of research. 

The present installment includes a condensation of the report of the anm «al business 
meeting of the Section held in San Francisco, August 5, 1925, as filed at the hezdquarters of 
the Association by the out-going secretary, Mrs. Jessamine Chapman Williams. 

The abstracts of theses here given were all prepared by the authors of the papers and were 
collected by the former publications committee, Mrs. Elizabeth Miller Koch, chairman. 


Rura Oxry, 
Chairman of sub-committees on 
nutrition and dietetics. 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 


Treasurer’s report. The money on hand 
July 1, 1924, was $209.25. Receipts up 
to July 1, 1925, came to $79.50, and ex- 
penditures to $53.14, leaving $235.61 cash 
on hand at that date. Expenses at the 
annual meeting reduced this sum by $13.50, 
leaving $222.11 available for the remainder 
of the current year. 

Committee on Requirements for Re- 
search. Dr. P. Mabel Nelson, chairman, 
reported that the titles and unpublished 
masters’ theses collected by the committee 
had been turned over to Dr. Ruth Okey, 
chairman of the subcommittee on dietetics 
and nutrition in the publication committee. 
On its recommendation, the committee 
on requirements for research was discon- 
tinued. 

Publication Committee. The report was 
read by Dr. P. Mabel Nelson in the 
absence of Mrs. Elizabeth Miller Koch, 
chairman. One bulletin had been pub- 
lished during the year; it was sent free 
only to those who had paid 50 cents toward 
the support of the section. Material had 
been collected for several other bulletins, 
and was turned over to the sub-committee 
on dietetics and nutrition, Dr. Okey, 


chairman. Various recommendations for 
the coming year had been made to the pro- 





gram of work committee, those adopted 
being embodied in its report. 

Membership Committee. The report was 
presented by the secretary of the section 
in the absence of Ruth Jordan, chairman. 
Since October, 1924, 41 persons were regis- 
tered as having paid 50 cents or more to 
the section and the $21.50 thus received was 
sent to the controller of the Association. 
For the year ending July, 1924, the number 
of registrations had been 726. These 
included names from 41 states, the District 
of Columbia, and Canada; the seven states 
not represented were Arizona, Idaho, 
Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, and Rhode Island. 

Program of Work Committee. The per- 
sonnel of this committee was Martha 
Koehne, Jessamine Chapman Williams, 
Ruth Okey, P. Mabel Nelson, Martha 
Kramer, Margaret Sawyer, Alice Childs. 
In addition to a plan for the organization 
of the section, the following recommenda- 
tions were accepted with the report of the 
committee: 

Nutrition Extension Commitiee. The work 
shall be continued along the same linesas last 
year, with Miss Flora Thurston as chairman. 

Registration. A campaign for registering 
persons interested in the work of the sec- 
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tion shall be carried on under the direction 
of Ruth Jordan of Purdue University 
as chairman of the committee on registra- 
tion, with such assistance as she may con- 
sider necessary. Those interested shall be 
invited to pay 50 cents each to carry on the 
work of the section. The chairman ofthe 
registration committee shall transmit those 
funds collected to the treasurer of the As- 
sociation, and shall compile a list of the 
names and addresses of the contributors, 
this list to be available to the officers and 
executive committee of the section and 
the executive secretary of the Association. 
Not more than $25 of section funds shall 
be allowed for the work of the registration 
committee. 

Publications. Section funds not to ex- 
ceed $375 shall be used to provide extra 
space in alternate numbers of the JouRNAL 
or Home Economics for carrying special 
material from the Section. The subjects 
to be covered shall be: 1. Nutrition and 
dietetics; 2, foods, experimental cookery, 
and food economics; and 3, health education. 
Each subject shall be considered from the 
point of view of: 1, college instructors; 
2, instructors in secondary schools; 3, 
hospital dietitians; and 4, extension special- 
ists. The material for each of the three 
subjects listed shall be in charge of a chair- 
man named below; she and the three as- 
sistants to be appointed by her, preferably 
from her own locality, shall represent the 
four points of view mentioned. The chair- 
man for nutrition and dietetics shall be 
Dr. Ruth Okey, department of household 
science, University of California; for foods, 
experimental cookery, and food economics, 
Evelyn G. Halliday, department of home 
economics, University of Chicago; for health 
education, Dr. Marietta Eichelberger, nutri- 
tion service, American Red Cross, St. Louis. 
During the year nutrition and dietetics shall 
be represented four times, and each of the 
other two subjects once, the months of 
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publication to be indicated by the chairman 
of the section. 

Educational Material in Food and Nuéri- 
tion. An intensive study of this subject 
shall be made in the attempt to accom- 
plish the following special purposes: 

a. To establish standards for judging 
the value of educational material available 
and published by various organizations, 
commercial or otherwise. 

b. By constructive criticisms, to rais¢ 
the standards of such material placed be- 
fore the public. 

c. To inform members of the Association 
as to the location of sources of good educa- 
tional material regarding the various in- 
terests of the section. 

The study shall be made by a committee 
to be known as the committee on Educa- 
tional Material of the Food and Nutrition 
Section, and made up as follows: Martha 
Koehne, 12 Prospect Place, New Haven, 
Connecticut, chairman; Bertha Edwards, 
director of nutrition, East Harlem Nursing 
and Health Demonstration Center, New 
York; and Clyde B. Schuman, national 
director, nutrition service, American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C. Funds not 
to exceed $50 shall be placed at the dis- 
posal of the committee for postage and 
secretarial help. 


Section Officers. The following persons 
were named by the nominating committee, 
and elected by the section: Chairman, 
Dr. P. Mabel Nelson, Iowa State College, 
Ames; Secretary, Dr. Martha Kramer, 
Kansas Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

On the recommendation of the program 
of work committee, an executive committee 
was appointed consisting of the chairman 
and secretary of the Section, and Ruth 
Jordan, FloraThurston, Ruth Okey, Evelyn 
G. Halliday, and Martha Koehne. 
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ABSTRACTS OF THESES 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 


Maybell S. Eager, A.M., 1924, and Elda 
I. Robb, A.M., 1925. Cyclic Variations 
in Blood Sugar and in Sugar Tolerance in 
Women. 

Determinations of over 300 “before 
breakfast” blood sugars were made, covering 
49 menstrual periods in 26 normal women. 

In addition, the response to ingestion of 
1.75 grams of chemically pure glucose per 
kilo body weight was studied at least once 
weekly, through ten menstrual periods in 
seven different women. 

There seems to be no grounds for conclu- 
sion that there is a consistent cyclic varia- 
tion in the blood-sugar level in normal 
women. A decrease in sugar tolerance 
did, however, precede and follow each men- 
strual period observed, while the tests 
carried out during menstruation indicated 
that in normal individuals there is an in- 
cease in the sugar tolerance with the onset 
of the menstrual period. 

Data obtained by the junior author, 
together with a large amount of additional 
material from Miss Okey’s laboratory, were 
published in the Journal of Biological 
Chemistry, 65 (1925), 165. The work done 
by Miss Eager supports the general con- 
clusions, but since most of it was done in 
1919-20 by methods now considered out of 
date, the results were not included in the 
publication. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Ida May Schilling, June, 1923. The For- 
mation of Hydrogen Sulphide in the 
Cooking of Vegetables. 

Spring cabbage and spinach were cooked 
in a vessel connected with a condenser and 
the volatile sulphur compounds were dis- 


tilled into n/10 solution of cadmium sul- 
phate. The resulting cadmium sulphide 
was filtered out and dissolved in acid and 
the H:S was determined by adding an 
excess iodine solution and titrating with 
n/100 sodium thiosulphate solution. In 
the case of cabbage, half hour, one and a 
half hour, and three hour periods showed 
increased amounts of H,S in the distillate 
and decreased amount in the cooking- 
water. Spinach showed little H:S in dis- 
tillate or cooking-water. The use of the 
closed pan and pressure cooker method 
showed more H,S in cooking-water than did 
three-hour distillation. 


Susanne Thompson, December, 1924. The 
Determination of the Minimal and 
Maximal Cooking Time of Vegetables 
and the Determination of the Ensuing 
Losses. 

Three standards were set up for the 
cooking of vegetables: “just cooked,” that 
is, when they were barely tender and pala- 
table; ‘‘well cooked,” when they were very 
tender; and “over cooked,” when they were 
mushy in appearance and unpleasant in 
taste. The flavor and appearance were 
examined by several judges at intervals of 
one minute during the cooking period. 
Losses in total solids, ash, and iron were 
determined in “just cooked” and “over 
cooked” cabbage, cauliflower, and spinach. 
The iron was determined as thiocyanate 
by Wildstitter’s colorimetric method. The 
number of minutes required for cooking 
the various vegetables to the three stages 
were, respectively: Onions (white) 25, 30, 
40, (yellow) 15, 25, 35; cauliflower 6, 10, 15; 
string beans (wax) 30, 40, 45, (green) 30, 
35, 45; carrots 30, 40, 50; spinach (with 
water) 6, 8, 15, (without water) 8, 10, 15; 
cabbage (old) 15, 20, 25, (young) 10, 15, 20; 
peas (young) 18, 30, 45, (older) 20, 30, 45. 
Longer cooking caused greater losses in 
solids, ash, and iron than shorter cooking. 
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Towa STATE COLLEGE 


DEPARTMENTS OF BACTERIOLOGY AND 
FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Eleanor Murray, M.S., 1924. Bacteriologi 
cal Tests on the Efficiency of Various 
Types of Household Refrigerators. 

The relative efficiency of the ordinary 
household refrigerators as compared with 
electrically cooled types was studied by 
means of bacterial counts, change in hydro- 
gen ion concentration and reduction tests 
on different food kept in these refrigerators 
with varying conditions of temperature 
(i.e., kept iced, iced every other day, iced 
every two days, etc.). 

Conclusions regarding the technic of 
operation were: 1. That it is desirable to 
refill the ice chamber before one-half the ice 
cake has melted. 2. That there must be 
frequent icing to maintain a constant tem- 
perature as low as possible. 3. That main- 
taining a constant low temperature only 
slightly increased the cost of operation. 4. 
That an optimum and constant temperature 
may be economically secured by mechan- 
ical refrigeration in the household. 

Experiments with food refrigerated at 
different temperatures show: 

1. That there exists a critical maximum 
temperature or narrow range of tempera- 
ture essential to effectual food preservation. 
This maximum is near 10° or 12°C. Any 
rise of even a few degrees increases the 
rapidity of deterioration and every degree 
maintained below 12°C. considerably im- 
proves refrigeration. 

2. Efficient refrigeration cannot be se- 
cured unless fluctuations in temperature 
due to careless operation are avoided; a 
constant temperature is absolutely neces- 
sary for efficient refrigeration. 

3. The use of a mechanical refrigeration 
unit affords a temperature below the critical 
range; a well-insulated iced refrigerator 
properly iced is only slightly less efficient. 

._ 4. That food kept (a) in a fluctuating 
temperature refrigerator maintains a good 

physical condition four days; (>) in a well 

operated constant temperature refrigerator 
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for seven days; and (c) in a mechanical or 
lower temperature refrigerator for at least 
eight days. 

5. It is possible to operate household re- 
frigerators efficiently at only a slight in- 
crease in cost. 

6. The reduction of methylene blue 
proved the most suitable test for detection 
of deterioration under the conditions of 
the experiments. 


DEPARTMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGY AND FOOD 
AND NUTRITION 


Phoebe Mentzer, M.S., 1924. A Study of 
Basal Metabolism in Overweight Women. 
Thirty-four graphic records were made 

of the oxygen intake of twenty-one subjects. 

Of these, eighteen determinations were 

made on nine overweight college women, 

ten on six normal and six on six normals 
who were allowed moderate exercise but no 
food before the test. 

The average basal metabolic rate of the 
overweight group shows no deviation from 
that of the normal group who were tested 
by the same technic. The group of six 
normals who walked to the hospital show 
an average increase of 17 per cent over the 
calculated basal metabolic rate. 

It was evident that in these cases of 
obesity (1) the basal metabolic rate was 
normal, and (2) even moderate exercise 
increased appreciably the metabolic rate. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Helen T. Parsons. The Vitamin C Content 
of Winter-Ripened Tomatoes. 

The Vitamin C content of tomatoes 
grown, stored, and ripened under different 
conditions is being studied, including a 
consideration of such possible factors as the 
degree of development of the tomato, the 
rapidity of growth, and the duration and 
conditions of storage, to account for dif- 
ferences observed between vitamin C in 
fresh tomatoes on the winter market, and 
in summer-grown tomatoes. 














Art in Home Economics: A Bibliography. 
By Marton E. Criark and others. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1925, pp. 66. $1.00. 

The lack of a well-selected, annotated 
list of references on art in its relation to home 
economics has long been felt by teachers. It 
has been shared by many women who would 
like to choose their belongings with refer- 
ence to real beauty, but who know not where 
to turn for reliable suggestions on their 
problems of costume and house decoration, 
or for help in learning what is really good 
in architecture, furniture design, and the 
rest. All of these are indebted to the bib- 
liography committee of the Related Arts 
Section of the American Home Economics 
Association for bringing out the present 
volume. 

The titles listed in Art in Home Economics 
are those reported on questionnaires sent by 
the committee to many teachers in schools, 
colleges, and universities and hence represent 
publications of tested value. They include 
books, pamphlets, and magazines, and are 
arranged under the heads of costume design, 
history of costume, interior decoration, his- 
tory of furniture, architecture, art principles, 
and art appreciation. Each book is care- 
fully annotated and the committee has been 
fortunate in obtaining statements which 
guide the reader in the choice of references 
by indicating what particular purpose each 
is likely to serve. 

If the lists do not contain some individual 
favorites, the blame must be placed on the 
teachers who all failed to report them, and 
the chances are that there are not many 
serious omissions. When a second edition 
is called for perhaps some minor additions 
can be made. For example, under art ap- 


preciation one would like to see the American 
Magazine of Art, whose importance as the 
official organ of the American Federation of 
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Arts can hardly be overlooked, and the excel- 
lent monthly, Museum Work, published by 
the American Association of Museums. The 
absence of such a book as Royal Cortissoz’s 
“American Artists” is probably to be ex- 
plained by the fact that it had only just 
appeared when the questionnaires were sent 
out. 

The details of the references appear to be 
accurately stated and consistently and 
clearly arranged—a quality which is not 
always found in such lists and which shows 
painstaking work by Miss Clark and her 
colleagues. The press work also is excellent. 

In short, the volume may be considered a 
credit to the American Home Economics 
Association and its Related Arts Section. 
Since the editor has generously agreed to 
turn over to the Section whatever royalties 
the book may bring, home economists have 
double reason to wish it the success it 
deserves. 


Art in Every Day Life. 
VETTA GOLDSTEIN. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1925, pp. 465. $3.50. 
Of the many books written on the subject 

of design and its relation to every day prob- 

lems, there are but few of practical value. 

Art in Every Day Life is outstanding in 

that it explains the principles of art and their 

practical application in such a clear, simple, 
and effective way that the average person, 
without art training or native ability, can 
understand and apply them to any problems. 

The material covered by the book deals 

particularly with problems in “home design 

and decoration, store decoration, costume 
design, advertising, and city planning.” 

The illustrations are profuse and well 
adapted to the subject. They consist of 
good and bad examples of the correct and 
incorrect application of the art principles to 
various fields. The legends describing them 
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are so detailed that “it is possible quickly to 
review the facts contained in the book by 
studying the illustrations.” The pictures 
are made from well-selected drawings and 
photographs of works of art, interiors and 
exteriors, costume design, and business. 

The first part of the book deals with the 
fundamental principles of art: harmony, 
balance, rhythm, and emphasis. In the 
organization of the material, in the clear and 
concise explanation of the principles and 
their application to every day problems, the 
authors have made a real contribution to the 
field of art. The chapter on color explains 
clearly and definitely the Prang and Munsell 
color theories, the two most commonly used, 
and is well illustrated with diagrams and 
charts. The following chapter is excellent 
in its method of dealing with the problem of 
the correct use of color. Simple principles 
and suggestions are given for making color 
selections and arrangements. 

The remainder of the book deals with the 
application of the art principles to design, 
costume design, interior decoration, and city 
planning. The suggestions given in rela- 
tion to dress design are excellent. The 
directions for the making of costumes from 
the standpoint of art, economy, and suit- 
ability to the individual are explicit and 
concise. There is a valuable table of sug- 
gestions as to what is becoming and un- 
becoming for people with “unusual problems 
in dress.” The authors, in using illustra- 
tions from period costumes, have voided the 
mistake of many writers on this subject 
who illustrate their books with styles of the 
present day. This tends to confuse the mind 
of the reader, so that it is often diflicult to 
differentiate between the fashions of the 
moment and real beauty in dress. In order 
better to understand the proportions of the 
normal figure, directions for the drawing of a 
lay figure are given and fully diagrammed. 
Many books in treating the subject of inte- 
rior decoration deal with the problem of the 
large house with unlimited means for the 
purchase of the best in furnishings and 
decorations. In this book, the authors 


have made valuable suggestions, in the 
chapter on making the best of one’s pos- 
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sessions, that meet a real need in many 
homes and in a very practical way answer 
questions that confront the majority of 
women. In the chapter on decorating and 
furnishing homes, emphasis is placed upon 
the expression of the individual in the selec- 
tion of furniture and accessories. The 
proper selection, framing, and hanging of 
pictures are comprehensively discussed. 
The artistic effect that flowers can produce 
in a room is often overlooked but is ade- 
quately treated here; the authors offer many 
helpful suggestions for the correct selection 
and arrangement of different kinds of flowers 
and discuss their line, texture, and colors 
so that suitable containers may be chosen. 

There is no attempt, in this book, to go 
into the various complicated problems of city 
planning. A brief statement is made of the 
possibilities of beautifying cities by well- 
organized plans based upon the art principles. 

This book should prove of real value to 
those interested in advertising, in the decora- 
tion of their homes, and in the beautifying 
of their costumes. It should be in the li- 
brary of every home economics department 
and owned by the teachers and students of 
related arts subjects. 

Marion E. CLark, 
University of Chicago. 


Problems in Home Economics Teaching. By 


Leona F. Bowman. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1925, pp. 146. 
$1.50. 


The first book to appear in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Home Economics Series, 
edited by Katherine Blunt, is a valuable 
contribution to the field. In accordance 
with the educational philosophy of the pres- 
ent day, it is set up in problem form. The 
following suggest the variety of units in- 
cluded in the sixty-seven topics discussed: 
home economics education for successful 
family life, appreciation as an aim, home 
practice vs. home project, common mis- 
takes in garment construction, a forty-five 
minute canning lesson, questionable subject 
matter, child care experience, laboratory 
score-card. 

The live teacher of home economics al- 
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ready in the field will welcome this volume 
as she does a co-worker with whom she may 
discuss her daily difficulties. An hour spent 
with it is like a round table conference. She 
has merely to look in the index or table of 
contents for her own problem or one very 
like it. She finds a simple, concrete state- 
ment of a very definite difficulty. This is 
followed by the problem set up in the form 
of questions, then three or four references to 
books or magazine articles. The supervisor 
will take satisfaction in its use, for her 
teachers will often be able to get the help 
they need by being referred to this text. 

For use in methods courses in college 
classes, its value is evident. It does not 
purpose to answer questions, but is intended 
as a guide and aid in the intelligent use of 
texts in home economics teaching. Teacher- 
training specialists will be able to use “‘Prob- 
lems in Home Economics Teaching” to 
great advantage and when student teachers 
are once in the field as full-fledged teachers, 
they will more than ever turn to it for help. 
It is safe to predict that a large majority of 
teachers of home economics will wish to own 
personal copies. 

FLORENCE E. WINCHELL, 
New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany. 


Dramatizing Child Health. By Grace T. 
Hatiockx. New York: American Child 
Health Association, 1924, pp. 306. $2.00. 
“We have never lifted the health play out 

of the realm of propaganda into the realm of 

art. We have continued to use it as a vehi- 

cle for teaching health rather than as a 

means of glorifying the fulness of life. After 

all there is no reason, is there, why health 
should not have as authentic a literary value 
as life and joy and beauty and happiness and 
immortality?” So says Miss Grace T. Hal- 

lock in this volume which she describes as a 

new book of Health Plays with chapters on 

the writing and producing and the educa- 
tional value of dramatics. 

Is this method of the health play really the 
best way to impart very necessary scientific 
information about health habits to children? 
Is all the effort which goes to the learning 
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and producing of one of these little plays 
really necessary for the teaching of such 
facts as that milk is a better drink than tea 
or coffee, as for example, in the play “Green 
Rowen”—“where milk is made so attrac- 
tive that even the fairies covet it?” Or 
that vegetables and fresh air are necessities 
as in the play “How Prince Joy Was Saved,” 
where General Food and Captain Wide- 
awake muster all the troops of Whole 
Wheat Bread, Oatmeal, Fresh Air and Early 
Hours, Green Vegetables, and the rest, to 
save the Prince from the enemy regiments of 
Pastries and Candies? 

In such songs as the “Vegetable Men,” 
set to a good old folk tune, there is no edu- 
cational value: 

“Won’t you come and dance with the 

vegetable man 
In a field where the green things grow 
With Lettuce, Spinach, Beets, and the 
little Turnip men 
And the cabbage men in a row. 

Onion men singing Ho, Ho, Ho, 

Carrot men shouting Cho, Cho, Cho 

Come and dance in the meadow in the sun 

And laugh and sing and grow.” 

Surely the thing to teach about these 
vegetables is that they must be eaten and 
why—facts never mentioned in the song! 
A great deal of this information would be 
better taught in health classes where it 
belongs and where children can learn the real 
reason for drinking milk and eating vege- 
tables and why fresh air and sunlight are 
necessary to the human body. The plain 
facts are so interesting that they need no 
frills to make them more so. 

Some of the little plays, however, are good, 
especially perhaps the Riddle and the Costly 
Party, the latter showing quite dramatically 
the need for protecting society from the 
spread of infectious diseases. The book is 
very attractively illustrated and bound, and 
the chapters on language expression, drama- 
tic activity in the class room and on the 
writing and producing of plays are all valu- 
able, and would be useful to teachers and 
helpful in any kind of dramatic work. 

C. WINIFRED HARLEY. 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. 
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Money Meter. An Account Book for Boys 
and Girls. By S. AGNES DonHAM. Bos- 
ton: S. Agnes Donham, 46 Lovering Street, 
1925. 15 cents; less in quantity. 

Here is a very useful account book for 
boys and girls, brought out by a home 
economist who has had wide experience in 
dealing with personal finance problems, both 
as a teacher and as a consultant. The head- 
ings chosen for the account classifications, 
“saving, giving, needs, growth, and play,” 
show imagination and understanding of 
young people. The device of using two days 
to each horizontal line in the account is a 
clever way of reducing the size of the page to 
manageable proportions. The text which 
accompanies the account forms will be use- 
ful. The book has already been officially 
approved for use in the Boston schools and 
might well be widely adopted. 

BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The Suburban Trend. By H. Pavut Dovuctass. 
New York: The Century Company, 1925, 
pp. 400. $2.00. 

This volume by a staff member of the 
Bureau of Social and Religious Research, 
himself a long-time and appreciative subur- 
ban resident and author also of “The Little 
Town,” brings together and interprets data 
from the census and special surveys bearing 
on American communities that result from 
urban decentralizaton. His chapters treat: 
Cities and their suburbs, measuring the 
suburban trend, major suburban types, cost 
of suburban living, suburban society and 
institutions, social deficiencies, rural side of 
suburban trend, deliberate decentralization 
of cities, and the suburban evangel. 

Some of his findings are: The magnitude 
of the suburb is generally proportionate to 
the city center, and its effective relationships 
to the city tend to vary directly as its dis- 
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tance from that center. Suburbs grow be- 
cause cities grow and grow more crowded. 
To-day fifteen millions are suburban dwellers 
and further there is a massing of rural popu- 
lation about cities. Besides residential 
suburbs and industrial suburbs and those of 
a mixed residential and industrial type, there 
are rich suburbs and poor, those with special 
racial groups, those in which children or the 
aged predominate, planned and unplanned 
suburbs, and those with and without inter- 
nal centralization. The discussion of the 
“farm suburb,” where small holdings are 
common with productive agriculture and 
often with one member of the family 
also industrially employed, together with the 
economic and social analysis of the typical 
commuters’ suburban community, will be 
useful for teachers of social and economic 
courses related to the home and for home 
demonstration workers. 

Suburban life is not cheap; it is not as 
satisfactory as it should be because of the 
division of the commuter’s interests between 
city and suburb. Further decentralization 
into more self-sufficient suburbs, such as 
town and regional planning and industrial 
reorganization seem likely to bring about, 
will make suburban living available for 
larger numbers and will make it more 
satisfactory. That is the “suburban evan- 
gel.”” Yet the metropolitan center will 
remain, for it meets unique needs and many 
who provide its services will continue to 
live at the center. 

The book has twenty-five charts and a 
selected bibliography. It is a searching and 
fair appraisal of a problem that calls for 
educational consideration. It should go 
into our college libraries and into high school 
reference use where the suburb is a factor. 

BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Physiological Chemistry. 
C. J. V. Perrone. St. 


Third edition. By 
Louis: The 


C. V. Mosby Co., 1925, pp. 404. $3.25. 
A revision of a volume, first published in 


1917, by a member of the medical faculty, 
University of Minnesota; an intermediate 
textbook, including experiments and a list 
of references. 
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A Cake Manual. Second edition. By Jrs- 
ste B. Rocrerson. Boston: M. Barrows 
& Co., 1925, pp. 113. $1.25. 

A volume devoted to cake making; by an 
instructor of home economics in the Los 
Angeles city schools who has also had com- 
mercial experience; begins with general 
information and suggestions, then gives 
specific and detailed directions for different 
types of cakes and their variations, including 
cookies, cake breads, icings, fillings, and 
sauces. 


Food and Its Preparation. Second edition, 
revised. By Mary T. Down and Jean D. 
Jameson. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1925, pp. 177. $1.50. 

A textbook for classes in household science 
by two teachers in the Washington Irving 
High School, New York, first published in 
1918 and now revised to bring it into accord 
with advance in the theory of nutrition and 
to remove references to war-time conditions. 


Young People’s Cook Book. By Inez N. 
McFee. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1925, pp. 290. $2.00. 

Recipes and suggestions for food selec- 
tion and meal-planning held together by a 
very slender thread of story, intended to 
catch the interest of boys and girls; includes 
a special section on cooking in camp and a 
chapter on “lunch-box suppers.” 


The Sugar Plum. Third edition. Com- 
piled by Jennette C. Heminway. New 
York: The Heminway Press, 1925, pp. 
128. $1.25. 

Enlarged edition of a collection of recipes 
chosen for their attractiveness rather than 
to illustrate culinary or dietary principles; 
attractively printed with pages left blank at 
the end of each group of recipes for others to 
be written in. 


A Book of Hors dOcuvres. By Lucy G. 
ALLEN. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1925, pp. 119. $1.50. 

A well-arranged, well-illustrated, and well- 
printed volume on a special branch of culi- 
nary art, by the director of the Boston School 
of Cookery. 
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The Normal Diet. By W. D. Sansvum. 
St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co., 1925, pp. 
72. $1.50. 

A simple statement of the principles of 
diet by the director of the Potter Metabolic 
Clinic, Santa Barbara Cottage Hospital; 
intended for the “mutual use of physicians 
and patients,’”’ and based on the author’s 
experience in the treatment of nutritional 
disorders; differs from many discussions of 
the subject in the emphasis placed on the 
acid-alkaline balance of the body and die- 
tary methods of maintaining it. 


Byways to Health. Detouring the Scrap- 
Heap. By Tuomas D. Woop and 
THERESA Danspitt. New York: OD. 
Appleton Co., 1925, pp. 198. $1.50. 

The commonsense of hygiene presented in 
semi-humorous vein by a well-known author- 
ity on health education and the director of 
health education in the North Carolina 
Tuberculosis Association; includes a few 
comic silhouettes, limericks, and other alle- 
viators, and displays considerable ingenuity 
and humor in keeping to an accurate scien- 
tific course between deadly seriousness and 
more deadly pseudo-jocoseness. 


Eyesight Conservation Survey. Eyesight Con- 
servation Bulletin7. Compiled by JosHua 
Eyre Hannum, and edited by Guy A. 
Henry. New York: Eyesight Conserva- 
tion Council of America, Times Building, 
1925, pp. 219. $1.00. 

A review of the entire subject of eyesight 
conservation, bringing together widely scat- 
tered material and forming the first authori- 
tative volume on the subject; includes excel- 
lent sections on ordinary hygiene of the eyes 
and the principles of household illumination; 
probably the best available reference book 
in its general line. 


Adult Immigrant Education. By WILLIAM 
SHARLIP and ALBERT A. Owens. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1925, pp. 317. 
$1.50. 

A summary of the rapid development of 
education for adult immigrants in connec- 
tion with the Americanization problem, 
with a more detailed discussion of its pres- 
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ent scope, content, and methods; includes, 
in the analysis of the objectives for women’s 
classes, the care of homes and children in 
accordance with principles of hygiene, and 
in the outline of courses, housing, food, 
clothing, child care, and community rela- 
tionships, but fails to include in the ac- 
companying references even the small 
amount of especially adapted material 
available in home economics subjects. 


The Junior-College Movement. By LEONARD 
V. Koos. Boston: Ginn and Company, 
1925, pp. 436. $2.40. 

One of the first volumes on a live subject 
previously discussed chiefly in magazine 
articles and similar scattered papers; based 
largely on an extended investigation made by 
the author, a member of the faculty at the 
University of Minnesota, under subventions 
from that institution and the Common- 
wealth Fund of New York; makes generally 
available the facts published in a long techni- 
cal report. Discusses the scope, variety, 
place, and purposes of junior colleges and 
attempts to evaluate different types; not 
popular in style, but clear and well-organ- 
ized; includes many helpful diagrams and 
a selected bibliography with seventy-odd 
entries. 


Agricultural Marketing. By JoHN TRUMAN 
Horner. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1925, pp. 249. $2.50. 

A book by a professor of economics at the 
Michigan State College, dealing with the 
economics of marketing and intended for 
college classes or general readers; likely to 
be useful for reference by home economists 
interested in marketing methods. 


Country Life in South China: the Sociology 
of Familism. Vol. I: Phenix Village, 
Kwantung, China. By DANIEL HARRISON 


Kup II. New York: Teachers College, 

Columbia University, 

$3.50. 

A study, by modern sociological methods, 
of a South China village, located on a branch 


1925, pp. 367. 
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of the Han River, perhaps a hundred miles 
above the port of Swatow, and having a 
population of about six hundred and fifty; 
somewhat technical in style, but giving an 
extremely interesting picture of the physical 
surroundings, institutions, customs, religious 
practices, and other conditions in a commun- 
ity believed to be typical of this region; 
brings out the dominance of the family or 
sib in the social organization; leaves the 
reader with a sense of almost irreconcilable 
difference between the fundamental social 
ideas in this and our own civilization. 


Marriage and Divorce. Compiled by Julia 
E. JouNnsen. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1925, pp. 293. $2.40. 

A summary of the leading aspects of mar- 
riage and divorce with special reference to 
the proposed constitutional amendment 
known as the uniform marriage and divorce 
law; includes a bibliography, reprints and 
quotations from significant writings and 
reports, and other aids to study of the sub- 
ject; intended for debaters and others wish- 
ing to familiarize themselves with all sides 
of the question. 


Your Home Beautiful. By Lucy D. Tayor. 
New York: George H. Doran Co., 1925, 
pp. 242. $3.50 net. 

An attractive volume giving the accepted 
principles of interior decoration and their 
application to different types of homes, 
among them those for persons of moderate 
means; includes 27 illustrations mainly from 
commercial firms, also color charts and a 
variety of floor plans with furniture arrange- 
ment. 


Sticks and Stones—A Study of American 
Architecture and Civilization. By Lewis 
Moumrorp. New York: Boni and Live- 
right, 1924, pp. 247. $2.50. 

A discussion of American buildings of 
different periods as related to social develop- 
ment; not illustrated because the author 
believes that architecture should not be 
sensed by the eye alone, but less useful on 
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this account to the layman who cannot 
visualize, for example, the style of Richard- 
son or the Monadnock Building in Chicago; 
nevertheless stimulating by its unstereo- 


typed viewpoint. 


Rude Rural Rhymes. By Rospert M. ADAMS 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925, pp. 
220. $2.00. 

A diverting volume by “Bob Adams,” a 
popular extension worker at New York 
State College of Agriculture, many of the 
poems in which are already familiar to his 
colleagues; shows the infiltration of home 
economics doctrine, especially in the section 
headed “‘domestic” and including the favor- 
ite “Feeding Father;” not excessively ele- 
gant and lacking variety in meter and 
expression, but likely to prove quotable on 
sundry occasions. 


Medal of Gold. By Wituram C. Epcar. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: The Bellman 
Co., 1925, pp. 370. $2.00. 

A history of the Washburn-Crosby Com- 
pany from its foundation by Governor 
Washburn in the pioneer days of Minnesota 
to the present; interesting also as showing the 
rise of the flour milling industry in general. 


Abstracts of Theses. Science Series, Volume 
I. Submitted to the faculties of the 
graduate schools of the University of 
Chicago for the degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy, June, 1922-June, 1923, with ab- 
stracts of some theses submitted at an 
earlier date. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1925, pp. 500. $3.00; post- 
paid $3.15. 

Includes: from the department of home 
economics, Basal Metabolism of Normal 
Women and Its Relation to Creatine and 
Creatinine Elimination by Marie Dye; from 
the department of physiology, Studies in 
Intestinal Obstruction by Carl Albert Drag- 
stedt and Studies on the Physiology of Sleep 
by Nathaniel Kleitman; also from the de- 
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partment of chemistry theses by Agnes Fay 
Morgan and Quaesita Cromwell Drake. 


National Directory of Commodity Specifi- 
cations, 1925. Classified and alphabeti- 
cal lists and brief descriptions of existing 
commodity specifications. Miscellaneous 
Publications No. 65, Bureau of Standards, 
Department of Commerce. Washington, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 1925, pp. 
379. $1.25. 

The first attempt on the part of the De- 
partment of Commerce to collect and pub- 
lish a classified list of existing commodity 
specifications formulated not only by pub- 
lic purchasers throughout the United States, 
but also by the nationally recognized 
trade associations, technical societies, 
and public utilities. Prepared with the 
cooperation of fourteen national organiza- 
tions of producers, dealers, and consumers. 
Includes 6650 commodities and 27,000 
specifications classified under such heads 
as animals and animal products; vegetable 
food products; textiles; wood and paper; 
nonmetallic minerals; ores, metals, and 
manufactures; machinery and _ vehicles; 
chemicals and miscellaneous. 


Hats and How to Make Them. By Virctnta 
C. Patty. Boston: Rand, McNally and 
Co., 1925, pp. 194. $2.25. 


Personal and Community Health. By CLam 
ELsMERE TuRNER. St. Louis: The C. V. 
Mosby Co., 1925, pp. 426. $2.50. 


The Laws of Health and How to Teach Them. 
By C.-E. A. Wrystow and PAvLiINEe 
Brooks WILLIAMSON. New York: Charles 
E. Merrill Co., 1925, pp. 354. $1.60. 


Care and Training of Boys and Girls. By 
Mary D. CuamsBers. Boston: The Bos- 
ton Cooking-School Magazine Co., 1925, 
pp. 275. $2.00. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
NUTRITION 


Tanner, F. W. The “bios” question. 

Chem. Rev., 1925, 1: 397. 

This is a critical review of the extensive 
literature on bios with special reference as 
to whether it should be considered a vitamin 
and whether it is essential to the growth of 
yeasts and certain bacteria. An extensive 
list of literature references is appended. 


Moulton, S. A. 1925. A study of methods of 
disinfection of eating utensils in the United 
States Army. Military Surg., 1925, 57: 
268. 

Based on a study of the thermal death 
point of so 1e of the more heat-resistant 
organisms likely to be encountered on used 
eating utensils, the recommendation is made 
that the present army regulation requiring 
the boiling or steaming of dishes for ten 
minutes be modified as follows: 

“Immersion of the eating utensils after 
thorough washing and rinsing in water at 
75°C. for five minutes instead of boiling or 
steaming for ten minutes. The routine use 
of towels should not be permitted except for 
the drying of metal equipment such as 
knives, forks, spoons, etc. These, after 
thorough washing, rinsing, and drying, 
should be placed in a hot oven for the com- 
pletion of disinfection. This measure is 
recommended to eliminate tarnishing.” 


Bundesen, H.N. The control of foods eaten 
raw. Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 1925, 85: 
1285. 

The legal measures taken in Chicago to 
secure freedom from bacterial contamination 
in milk, cream, certified milk, ice cream, 
oysters, fruits and vegetables, carbonated 
beverages, raw meats, and sausage, are out- 
lined briefly. 


Hunter, H. C., and Linden, B. A. Micro- 
organisms in decomposing oysters. Jour. 
Agr. Research (U. S.], 1925, 30: 971. 

This is an extensive bacteriological study 
of shucked oysters at varying stages of 


decomposition. The microorganisms iso- 
lated have been classified in three groups: 
(1) Those types which on inoculation into 
artificially purified oysters or into oyster 
infusion medium produced foul and putre- 
factive odors; (2) those which produced 
acidity or sourness; and (3) those which had 
no effect upon the oyster media. The first 
group included typical water and soil bac- 
teria producing red and blue pigment, 
and spore-forming obligate anaerobes and 
aerobes. In the second group, Aerobacter 
aerogenes and A. cloacae were found through- 
out the entire period of spoilage, Escherichia 
coli and E. communis during the early stages, 
and streptococci, lactobacilli, and yeasts 
during the late stages when the H-ion con- 
centration was between pH 5 and 4.6. 
The third group included ordinary non- 
spore-forming soil and water bacteria and 
yeasts. Washing the shucked oysters in fresh 
water or in brine did not alter the char- 
acter of the bacterial flora. 


Jordan, E. O. The viability of typhoid 
bacilli in shell oysters. 

Tonney, F. O., and White, J. L. Viability 
of bacillus typhosus in oysters during 
storage. Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 1925, 
84: 1402, 1403. 

These two studies were occasioned by the 
outbreak of typhoid fever in Chicago during 
the winter of 1924-25. In the first, evi- 
dence was obtained that typhoid bacilli 
may survive in artificially inoculated shell 
oysters for as long a time as 24 days under 
ordinary refrigeration conditions (from 41- 
46°F.) In the second study, determina- 
tions were made of the survival periods for 
typhoid bacilli in the fluid of shucked oysters, 
in shell oysters, and on the surface of the 
shells in storage at 98, 70, and 45°F. In 
the shucked oysters the presence of live 
typhoid bacilli was demonstrated after one 
day at 98°, 4 days at 70°, and 22 days at 45°. 
In shell oysters the organisms survived in 
considerable quantities for 8 days at 70° 
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and 60 days at 45°, and on the surface of the 
shells for 23 days at 45°. In general in 
both series of experiments the organisms 
survived even after the oysters became unfit 
to eat, thus showing that “self purification” 
cannot be relied upon to render contaminated 
oysters safe for consumption. 


James, L. B. Bacterial content of head 
lettuce. Amer. Food. Jour., 1925, 20: 302. 
Determinations of the bacterial count of 

washed and unwashed lettuce as purchased 
and after storage at room temperature are 
reported from the Bureau of Chemistry, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
The count on fresh unwashed lettuce was 
much higher on the surface than in the inte- 
rior of the head, but on standing the values 
tended to equalize from a much more rapid 
growth of the organisms in the interior than 
on the surface. Lettuce heads which had 
been trimmed and washed in the market 
showed a higher and more uniform contami- 
nation throughout the head than unwashed 
lettuce. Similarly lettuce washed in the 
home had a much higher bacterial count 
on standing than unwashed lettuce. The 
household practice of washing lettuce before 
placing it in the refrigerator is considered 
unwise as favoring more rapid bacterial 
growth and spoilage. 


Sherman, H. C., and Munsell, H. E. The 
quantitative determination of vitamin A. 
Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1925, 47: 1639. 
This paper, which should be consulted in 

the original by all research workers initiat- 

ing experiments on the quantitative deter- 
mination of vitamin A, contains detailed 
directions for the preparation of the basal 
diet, the selection and care of the experimen- 
tal animals, and the quantitative compari- 
son of various sources of vitamin A. An 
average gain of 3 gm. per week during an 
experimental period of 8 weeks is the stand- 
ard adopted as the most satisfactory, par- 
ticularly as minimizing the possible com- 
plicating effects of the presence or absence of 
the antirachitic vitamin. The amounts of 
various materials required to bring about this 
gain when used as a supplement to a vitamin. 
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A free ration are thus capable of direct com- 
parison as to their relative richness in vita- 
min A. Typical experiments carried out 
according to the method are reported for 
tomatoes. Of the various amounts tested, 
0.2 gm. six times a week brought about 
almost precisely the desired gain of 3 gm. per 
week for the 8 weeks of the experimental 
period. 

As a routine measure all of the animals are 
killed at the end of 8 weeks and autopsied 
for evidence of abnormalities. In the 
authors’ experience, 95 per cent of the nega- 
tive controls developed opthalmia, and 76 
per cent pus in one or more of the glands at 
the base of the tongue; lung trouble was 
seldom observed. 


Sherman, H. C., and Boynton, L.C. Quan- 
titative experiments upon the occurrence 
and distribution of vitamin A in the body 
and the influence of the food. Jour. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1925, 47: 1646. 

Using the method described in the paper 
noted above, the authors have determined 
the relative amounts of vitamin A in several 
of the tissues of adult rats of known dietary 
histories. As an indication of the store of 
vitamin A in the body as the result of diets 
varying in their content of this vitamin, the 
survival periods on this basal vitamin-A free 
diet were determined of young rats of the 
same stock but from families on diets of 
varying proportions of ground whole wheat 
and whole milk powder. When the milk 
powder constituted one-sixth of the diet the 
average survival period was 40 days; one- 
third, 60 days; and five-sixths, 75 days. 

The tissues of rats which had been reared 
on the second of these diets (two-thirds ground 
whole wheat and one-third whole milk 
powder) when used as the sole source of 
vitamin A were found to be of the following 
decreasing order of richness in this vitamin: 
liver, lungs, kidney, and muscle tissue. Of 
the total amount of vitamin A in the body 
of a typical adult rat about nine-tenths ap- 
peared to be located in the liver and the 
remaining one-tenth to be about equally 
divided between the muscles, the blood, the 
kidneys, and the lungs. A comparison of 
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the same organs of rats on the above diet 
with those on one-sixth whole milk, five-sixths 
ground wheat, indicated that the liver is the 
principal seat of storage of excess vitamin A, 
with the lungs next in order. On the richer 
diet the kidneys contained no more, the 
muscle not over 30 per cent, the lungs about 
211 per cent, and the liver at least 300 per 
cent more vitamin A than the corresponding 
organs on the poorer diet. 


Harding, V. J. Metabolism in pregnancy. 
Physiol. Rev., 1925, 5: 279. 
A concise review of the literature on the 
subject with a bibliography of 149 references. 


Daly, P. A., and Strouse, S. The thyroid 
during pregnancy: Clinical observations. 
Jour. Amer. Med. Assoc., 1925, 84: 1798. 
Clinical observations are reported which 

suggest the probability that in many cases 
the increased irritability, nervousness, and 
emotionalism occurring during pregnancy 
are due to increased activity of the thyroid, 
with resulting deficiencies of iodine and may 
be relieved by the administration of iodine. 
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Vernon, W. M. Losses sustained in prepar- 
ing poultry for the table. Poultry Sci., 
1924, 3: 187. 

To determine the relative cost of three 
types of poultry—fryers, roasters, and hens— 
in terms of actual edible material, four birds 
of each type were fattened, killed, dressed 
and drawn in a uniform manner and then 
cooked in the usual manner for each type. 

Data were obtained on the live and dressed 
weight, weight after cooking and weight of 
bones and waste tissue. The chief calcula- 
tions from these data for the particular pur- 
pose of the study were the costs per edible 
pound as based upon the final edible portion 
and the dressed weight costs of 26, 28, and 
28 cents per pound for fryers, roasters, and 
hens. Corresponding figures of cost per 
edible pound were 78, 60, and 69 cents 
respectively. On the basis of these results 
roasters are considered the least, and broilers 
or fryers the most expensive type of poul- 
try. As compared with other forms of meat, 
the author classes poultry with the better 
cuts of beef and lamb. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS 


Plumbing Repairs in the Home. The 
Bureau of Public Roads, which deals with 
rural engineering as well as road construc- 
tion, fills a long-felt want with the recently- 
issued Farmers Bulletin 1460 by George 
M. Warren. The pamphlet gives clear and 
sensible directions for the simple processes 
by means of which, and a few tools, home 
plumbing may ordinarily be kept in good 
working order. Copies may be obtained 
on request to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Red Cross Nutrition Pamphlet. The 
original 10,000 copies of “Food, Why? 
What? How?” issued in June, 1924, from 
the Nutrition Service of the American 
Red Cross (see JouRNAL, volume 16, page 
594) were exhausted within a year, and a 
new and slightly revised edition is now 
available at the national headquarters, 


Washington, D. C. Sample copies may be 
sent to those interested, and special ar- 
rangements are made for free distribution to 
Red Cross Chapters. The regular sale 
price is 10 cents per copy, postpaid. 


Home Economics Practice Houses and 
Cottages. An illustrated lecture based 
on the study of practice houses and home 
economics cottages made by Better Homes 
in America (JourNnaL for December, page 
700), has been prepared and may be rented 
for $3 or purchased for $16, the borrower 
paying return transportation. The 40 
lantern slides supplement the pictures 
included in Better Homes Publication No. 9, 
a pamphlet giving more detailed results 
of the study, and sold at 10 cents a copy. 
Address 1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Pageant of “Science and the Home.” 
This pageant by Mignon M. Quaw is intended 
especially for home economics classes, but 
the participants may be recruited from the 
whole school. A series of ingenious epi- 
sodes shows the development of homemaking 
in prehistoric, colonial, and present times, 
and also the present knowledge of foods, 
clothing, and home management, and gives 
opportunity for the display of considerable 
ingenuity in the working out of simple 
symbolic costumes and for group singing, 
marching, and dancing. The pageant may 
be produced without the payment of royalty 
and mineographed copies may be pur- 
chased for two dollars each from the author 
at 902 Grant Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Color Grades for Honey. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has de- 
vised an improved grader for standardizing 
the colors of honey as required in market- 
ing. By means of it seven colors, from 
extra white to amber and dark, may be 
determined. 


Pictures in Your Home. An attractive 
illustrated booklet with this title has been 
issued for sale by the American Art Bureau, 
Chicago, at 25 cents per copy, or at reduced 
rates for larger orders. 


Home Economics Education in Baltimore. 
The City of Baltimore has recently pub- 
lished a course of study in home economics 
for elementary, junior high, and senior 
high schools. It was prepared by a com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Mary 
Faulkner and Edna M. Engle, and is said 
to be the first complete outline of the sort 
published by a city school system. 


Taking Stock of the Schools. National 
expenditures for education as compared 
with national wealth, expenditures for 
luxuries, and similar telling statistics in 
reply to the argument that the United 
States can’t afford to spend more money 
on schools, are given in National Education 
Association Research Bulletin III, No. 3, 
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issued in May and widely circulated in con- 
nection with American Education week 
last November. 


Teachers’ Preparation and Pay. The 
average expenditures for 41 graduate 
students at Columbia University are dis- 
cussed by Elma B. Carr in the Monthly 
Labor Review for November, 1925, in con- 
nection with the cost of preparation for 
teaching and salaries received by holders of 
various degrees. The median cost of a 
year’s graduate work was $1093 for women 
and $1230 for men, and the total cost of 
obtaining a degree as doctor of philosophy 
is estimated as about $8000. The salary 
returns are apparently not commensurate 
with these figures, the disparity being both 
marked and irregular. 


Life Insurance for Business Women. 
Of 1,000 business women who took out 
Prudential life insurance policies in 1914, 
74 per cent were still carrying them in 
1924, a proportion which actuaries con- 
sider high, says a recent issue of Insurance. 
The majority preferred the endowment 
form of policy as the means of providing 
a nest egg for the time when their earning 
power diminishes. Moreover, 41 per cent 
of the women who were single when they 
took out the policies had married during the 
ten years, but continued paying the pre- 
miums. 


Silk Designs by American Artists. Ameri- 
cana Prints is the name given to designs of 
printed silks which a group of six contem- 
porary American artists exhibited at the 
New York Art Center, in November, the 
idea being to create for our own day dis- 
tinctively American designs, just as Grueze, 
Jean Baptiste Heut, and Pierre created for 
the Toiles de Jouy of the XVIII century 
designs which breathed the form, color, 
and spirit of contemporary France. Thirty- 
one fabrics were shown, accompanied by 
sketches representing feminine figures to 
visualize the artist’s idea of his design as it 
might be worn. The vividness, energy 
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and diversity of the designs are suggested 
by such names as Clayton Knight’s ““Man- 
hattan” which embodies the vigor and 
thrust of the sky-scraper; Rene Clarke’s 
“Jazz,” “Revolt,” and “Statistics” which 
symbolize the accent and rhythm of 
American life, and Charles B. Falls “Inca” 
and “Maya,” inspired by ancient American 
civilizations. 


Gifts for Child Study. Of some six and 
a half million dollars appropriated by the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial during 
1924, about five hundred thousand were for 
child study. 


Pan-American Notes. One hundred and 
fifty working children can be served an 
abundant and healthful lunch ata reasonable 
price in the municipal dining room for children 
recently opened in Buenos Aires and de- 
scribed in the Pan-American Bulletin for 
October. The same magazine also reports 
that in Bolivia not only employes in eating 
places but also domestic servants are re- 
quired by law to present health certificates 
before entering service, and that the pro- 
prietors of hotels, taverns, boarding-houses, 
dairies, and candy-stores must demand such 
certificates from their employes. 


Massachusetts-Halifax Health Commis- 
sion. This has been largely financed by 
by money left over from the Massachusetts 
relief funds raised at the time of the Halifax 
Explosion in 1917, and the recently issued 
report of its work for 1919 to 1924 is a stir- 
ring record of how whole-hearted cooperation 
from public and private organizations de- 
creased the general death rate from 202 to 
117 per thousand, developed many welfare 
agencies, and popularized health education. 


A London School. The elementary 
school of the London County Council’s 
new housing estate, Downham, is in three 
parts, for boys, girls, and infants. The 


main buildings, planned according to modern 
ideas of safety, lighting, and ventilation, 
are surrounded by three playgrounds and a 
school garden, and the cookery and laundry 
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centre is in a separate building at one side 
of the girl’s playground. 


English National Training School for 
Cookery. Lord Burnham, chairman of 
the Board of Education, has accepted the 
presidency of this important London school, 
which is said to have trained half of the 
cookery institution managers in the London 
County Council Schools. It also has 
courses for domestic servants and especially 
selected men from the army and navy. 


International Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. At the recent meeting in Geneva, 
Dr. Theobald Smith of the Rockefeller 
Institute was elected president and the 
next international conference was set for 
Washington, September 30 to October 2, 
1926. 


International Child-Welfare Exposition. 
The Belgian Children’s Bureau and other 
public authorities are arranging for an ex- 
position at Antwerp, October, 1926. It 
will include sections on maternity and child 
welfare, physical education, food, clothing, 
and mother and child in art and folklore. 


First International Congress on “Child 
Welfare.” Among the objects of resolu- 
tions adopted during the meetings at 
Geneva last August were organized effort 
to educate fathers and mothers, more life in 
the open air, and the placement of orphan 
children in families rather than institutions. 
Education for peace was a prominent topic. 
American speakers included Miss Edith 
Abbott of Chicago and Miss Sophie Loeb of 
the Child Welfare League of America. 


German Health Exposition. The Ger- 
man government is reported in Science to 
be organizing a national exposition on health, 
social welfare, and physical training in 
Dusseldorf, 1926. Local governments and 
private organizations will cooperate, more 
than 1,000 specialists being concerned in 
the exhibits. The main purpose is to 
popularize the idea of the national impor- 
tance of individual hygiene. 














KINDRED ACTIVITIES 


Progressive Education, International 
Conference. The first international con- 
ference on this new movement ineducation 
is to be held in Boston, April, 1926, and is 
being arranged by the American organiza- 
tion, Progressive Education Association, 
10 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

International Council of Nurses. The 
headquarters authorized at the meeting 
in Helsingfors last summer have recently 
been opened at 1, Place du Lac, Geneva, 
under the direction of the secretary, Chris- 
tiane Reimann. The office is to be financed 
by dues of five cents per capita from all 
affiliated organizations, supplemented if 
necessary by voluntary contributions from 
individuals. 

Metric Association. The annual meet- 
ing at Kansas City, December 28, included 
a conference of manufacturers and one of 
educators in addition to general discussions. 
The Association is publishing a little 
quarterly, ‘“Measurement,” which may be 
obtained for 25 cents a copy from 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, and which contains 
brief articles of general interest as well as 
news of metric advance. 

National Council of Parental Education. 
An important result of the conference called 
by the Child Study Association in New 
York late in October was the formation of 
the National Council of Parental Education. 
Its aims are to collect and make available 
research material and other information, 
to provide a clearing-house for plans and 
projects, and to formulate standards for 
workers. Edna Noble White, of the 


Merrill-Palmer School, was elected chair- 
man, Lois Meek, American Association of 
University Women, chairman of the com- 
mittee on organization, and Mrs. Sidonie 
M. Greenberg, chairman of the committee 
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on admissions. Plans include the employ- 
ment of a permanent secretary. 

Women’s Industrial Conference. The 
second conference arranged by the U. S. 
Department of Labor to consider problems 
of women in gainfui employment has 
been called by Mary Anderson, chief of 
the Women’s Bureau, to meet in Washing- 
ton, January 18-21. 

National Conference on Outdoor Rec- 
reation. The President’s Committee on 
Outdoor Recreation has invited the confer- 
ence and its general council to meet with the 
Committee in Washington, January 20 and 21. 
The principal object is to consider federal 
and state responsibilities and a national 
program for 1926, to hear progress reports 
of surveys and committees and elect oflicers. 
The executive secretary represents the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association on the 
general council. 

Mrs. Ola Powell Malcolm. Miss Powell 
was married on October 6 to Dr. Robert 
Cummings Malcolm and is making her 
home at Alta Vista, Maryland. She main- 
tains her connection with the Extension 
Service of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


ALABAMA 


Extension Service. The National Pecan 
Growers Association, which has recognized 
home economics on its annual program 
since 1916, cooperated with state extension 
workers at its meeting in Selma this year 
in an original way. 

The department of home economics at 
Auburn worked out the menu for a ban- 
quet, and Miss Dana Gatchell, with the 
help of her students, furnished pecan recipes, 
prepared and packed pecan bread, cake, 
candy, and cheese enough to serve two 
hundred people. The district agent, Eliza- 
beth Forney, carried the products in the 
“extension” Ford 120 miles to Selma. 
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Mrs. Annette Tyndall, home demon- 
stration agent of Dallas County, made all 
local plans for the banquet. The hostesses 
were members of the county council of 
farm women; the waitresses were club 
girls who were daughters of pecan growers, 
and were dressed to look like pecans. 

Certie Reynolds, nutrition specialist at 
Auburn, talked on “The use of pecans in 
the diet” and Flavia Gleason of Florida 
brought up a number of pecan products 
which the Florida club girls are preparing 
for sale. 


ARIZONA 


University of Arizona. Dr. Louise Stan- 
ley visited Tucson on November 2. She 
spoke to the home economics students on 
the work of the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics, and conferred with Dr. Mar- 
garet L. Cammack about the early Baart 
wheat baking project to be carried on under 
the Purnell Act. At a department tea 
she greeted members of the staff, the city 
home economics teachers, and _ senior 
students. 

On October 15 the senior members of 
the Home Economics Student Club enter- 
tained the staff and students of the home 
econdmics department. On October 22 
twenty new members were initiated at a 
meeting held in the practice house. 

The home economics staff is interested 
to learn that in the rating of organizations 
and departments the grade for this depart- 
ment is surpassed only by one other, the 
highest grade for sorority and fraternity at 
the University. 


ARKANSAS 


University of Arkansas. The staff of the 
department of home economics has four 
new members. Professor Helen C. Good- 
speed, head of the department, who has 
been in California for the past two years, 
was a former state supervisor of home 
economics in Wisconsin. Emma Johnson, 
assistant professor in charge of the work in 
nutrition, was formerly a member of the 
rural education department at Cornell 
University. Florence Ritchie, instructor 
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in clothing, comes from Ames, where she 
completed her graduate work last summer. 
Clara Schneider, instructor in costume 
design and house planning, has been con- 
nected with the University of Montana for 
the past three years. 

Extension Service. On October 7 Mrs. 
Anna Ernberg, director of Fireside Indus- 
tries at Berea College, Kentucky, visited 
Little Rock and gave an interesting talk 
about this department of the school which 
she was instrumental in creating, and in 
which old handicrafts are being encouraged. 
Chief among the articles made are the 
homespun, home-dyed, and home woven 
bed “kivers” of which they have many 
different and beautiful designs. 

Mrs. Ernberg was enthusiastic in her 
praise of the rugs and other articles woven 
by farm women of Benton County, Arkan- 
sas, working in cooperation with the county 
home demonstration agent and the cloth- 
ing and textile specialist of the Extension 
Service. 

Four county home demonstration agents 
have asked for leave for further study during 
the winter months. Two are already away 
on two years’ leave for this purpose. 


COLORADO 


Colorado Home Economics Association. 
A meeting was held in connection with the 
State Education Association on November 5, 
in Denver. Dr. L. Hopkins, professor of 
education at the University of Colorado, 
and formerly curriculum specialist with 
the Denver public schools, spoke on ‘“The 
outlook in home economics education” 
at the luncheon held in the Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, which was attended by eighty 
women. A program and business meeting 
were held in the afternoon. 

Denver Public Schools. The new courses 
of study in home economics for junior and 
senior high schools are now printed and are 
being used in classes this semester. The 
new junior high schools courses in ‘‘Foods 
of other peoples” and “Home problems” 
are meeting with approval from the girls 
and from their homes. Three new senior 
and two new junior high school buildings 
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are to be completed this winter, all with 
large home economics departments and 
cafeterias which will be completely equipped 
before the close of the school year. 

Colorado Agricultural College. New 
members of the home economics staff are 
Frances Starrin from the University of 
Chicago and Huldah Cooke of the Univer- 
sity of Washington. 

University of Colorado. Rama Bennett, 
who received an M.A. degree in home eco- 
nomics education from the University of 
Chicago in June, is again a member of the 
home economics staff. Louise Glanton of 
the summer staff is studying in Paris this 
winter. She expects to return to America 
in the early spring. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. The first meeting was held on 
October 23. Dr. Joseph Goldberger spoke 
on nutrition investigations of the United 
States Public Health Service; Miriam Birds- 
eye, Office of Cooperative Extension, dis- 
cussed nutrition in extension work; Rowena 
Schmidt spoke on nutrition research in the 
Bureau of Home Economics; and J. H. 
McClain, of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, told what the Bureau of Dairy- 
ing is doing to show the value of milk. 

The Homemakers’ Section met with Mrs. 
Paul E. Howe on November 5. Hildegarde 
Kneeland and Mrs. Chase Going Wood- 
house, both of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, led the discussion. 

On November 13 the Association met at 
dinner with the Housekeepers’ Alliance of 
the District. Dr. Brown of Hawaii and 
Miss Jessie Dell, newly-appointed member 
of the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
were the guests of honor. 


FLORIDA 


Florida State College for Women. Pi 
Chapter of Omicron Nu on October 19 
initiated four seniors. Edith M. Thomas, 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
and Dr. Jennie Tilt, research professor of 
nutrition here, were made honorary members. 
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Mabel Erwin has been added to the 
faculty of the school of home economics. 

Department of Public Instruction. The 
resignation of Lucy C. Cushman from the 
office of state supervisor of home economics 
went into effect on July 1. Her place is 
taken by Eloise D. Beary, who has been 
teaching in the Texas State University. 


IDAHO 


University of Idaho. A successful “arm 
band” campaign was conducted at the 
Idaho-California home-coming football game 
October 31, for the purpose of increasing 
the loan scholarship fund of Phi Upsilon 
Omicron. Three home economics girls are 
being aided by scholarships and money 
for a fourth has been raised. 

Mrs. Ina Zachary Crawford, graduate of 
the Margaret Morrison Carnegie College, 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed research 
fellow under the Purnell Act and will make 
a study of the present use of time by the 
farm homemakers, cooperating with the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. 

The net proceeds from the Co-ed Prom 
given under the auspices of the Home 
Economics Club amounted to $75, which 
permits the addition of a fourth scholarship 
to the loan fund of the club. 

The dietetics class cooperating with the 
U. S. Bureau of Home Economics is pre- 
paring to carry on dietary studies in institu- 
tional feeding in sorority and fraternity 
houses on the campus. 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Home Economics Association. 
The fifth annual meeting was held at the 
University of Chicago, October 30 and 31. 
Officers for the coming year are: President, 
Jenny Snow, Chicago Public Schools; vice 
presidents, Eva Colby, Miss Macomb, and 
Mrs. E. V. Giehl; secretary, Grace Gordon 
Hood, Lewis Institute, Chicago; treasurer, 
Olive Young. Section chairmen are: 
School, Florence Lewis; college, Mate 
Giddings; homemakers, Mrs. J. C. Hessler; 
institution, Flavilla Normington. 

The plan of work adoptedincludes: Mem- 
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bership goal of 1200; 25 per cent increase in 
JourNAL subscriptions; better cooperation 
with state and national organizations having 
kindred interests; continuation of the News 
Letter; development of 100 affiliated clubs; 
endorsement of national and state legisla- 
tion pertaining to children, homes, and 
education; support of the problems of the 
state and national association and of the 
various sections and committees. 

All-State Conference for Vocational 
Homemaking Teachers. The fourth annual 
meeting was held at the University of 
Chicago on October 29 and 30 with an 
attendance of 300. Among outstanding 
features were decisions to send a representa- 
tive to the meeting of the National Society 
for Vocational Education and to emphasize 
the following objectives: More thinking 
and less “mere getting of information”; 
more units of work dealing with family and 
social relationships; less emphasis upon 
projects developing skill and more on proj- 
ects dealing with various phases of home- 
making activities. A list of professional 
reading was prepared and it is agreed that 
at least three items on the list should be 
read during the year. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association 
Annual Report. By an error in mailing 
credentials, Indiana had no councilor at 
the San Francisco meeting, and no report 
was presented. The following are the 
outstanding accomplishments of the year 
1924-25: 

News letters issued monthly during the 
school year by the publicity committee, 
under the direction of Mary Beeman, have 
kept home economics teachers informed 
about the progress of work in the state and 
the program undertaken by the Association. 

Indiana has increased its list of affiliated 
home economics clubs. 

The Association held two good meetings 
during the year, with excellent programs 
from the food, clothing, town and township, 
and institution sections. 

The legislative committee was active dur- 
ing the last session of the legislature and 
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helped to do some worth while things in 
home economics. 

It is regretted that a decrease in member- 
ship must be reported, but the county plan 
has been adopted to secure members and a 
goal of five hundred members is set for 
1925-26. A sustaining membership was 
added to the list during the year. 

One of the most active committees has 
been that appointed to prepare a course of 
study for the elementary schools. The 
course of study was put in a tentative form 
and is being experimented with in several 
schools. The results will be measured by a 
set of objective tests and the committee 
will revise it on that basis. 

Although not all of the objectives have 
been reached, the members of the Associa- 
tion feel greatly encouraged by some of 
the things accomplished. 

Erma B. Curisty. 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
There was a large attendance at the annual 
meeting in Indianapolis on October 22. 
The forenoon session, presided over by Dr. 
Mabel T. Wellman, was given to meetings 
of the sections and business. Leaders were: 
Foods, Helen Bosard; clothing, Helen 
Murray; town and township, Mrs. Ethel 
Wells; institution, Louise Hooker. Officers 
for the year are: President, Geraldine 
Hadley, Arsenal Technical Schools, Indian- 
apolis; vice-president, Clara Locke; secretary, 
Mary Edwards, Crawfordsville; treasurer, 
Mrs. Lydia A. Lynde; councilor, Frieda 
Ann Bach. Clara Locke presided in the 
afternoon. Dr. Wellman reported on the 
state survey of high school home economics 
made last year. Representative L. A. 
Pittenger spoke on state legislation and 
Dean H. L. Smith of Indiana University 
on the proposed federal Department of 
Education. Ellen Miller, of the Merrill- 
Palmer School, told of the work being done 
there. 

MARYLAND 


State Teacher-Training Conference. A 
meeting for the state, university, city 
supervisor, and teacher-training staffs of 
vocational education was held at the Hotel 
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Rennert on Saturday morning, October 3, 
followed by a luncheon. The program 
included a discussion of the problems in 
vocational education for the year 1925-26 
in home economics, industrial, commercial, 
agricultural education, and _ vocational 
guidance. This annual conference is valua- 
ble in bringing together the various groups 
for exchange of ideas and cooperation. 

Course of Study. The new state course 
of study for general home economics has 
been distributed to the teachers throughout 
the counties of Maryland. 

Baltimore. The newest home economics 
project is the Girls Vocational School 
which went into operation this fall with a 
class of 25 girls, who will learn the dress- 
making trade. The classes are being held 
temporarily in School 15 until School 77 
is repaired and suitably equipped for them. 
The project was not approved by the school 
until late in June; consequently the enroll- 
ment is small but it is expected to increase 
rapidly as the advantages of the school 
become better known. Other vocations 
such as millinery and novelty work will 
be added. 

A two-year course in institutional cookery 
was organized this fall with the opening 
of the New Frederick Douglass High School 
for colored, Baltimore. It is planned to 
meet the needs of boys and girls who desire 
to prepare for employment in the manage- 
ment, preparation, and service of foods in 
restaurants, cafeterias, dining cars, steam- 
ships, hotels, and clubs. Twenty boys and 
girls have enrolled. 

Student Clubs. Home economics clubs 
have been organized this fall in junior high 
schools Numbers 47 and 79 and Forest 
Park junior-senior high school. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Association, 
Annual Report. By an unfortunate acci- 
dent, the annual report from Michigan was 
not turned over to the JouRNAL with other 
state reports at the San Francisco meeting, 
and was therefore not included in the Pro- 
ceedings Number. It is as follows: 

That Michigan’s interest in home eco- 
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nomics is increasing each year is shown by 
increased attendance at sectional meetings, 
greater membership in state and vocational 
associations, and more subscriptions to the 
JournaL. The membership numbers 322 
active members and ten student clubs. 
The subscriptions to the JouRNAL total 
260. Of this number, 172 are personal and 
88 are schools and libraries. 

Five numbers of the news letter have 
been published, their special topics being 
membership, convention, club, home and 
health, and program of work. 

The Association has contributed $10 to 
each district meeting of home economics to 
defray expenses of speakers. 

Seven district meetings of home economics 
were held at the time of the district meetings 
of the State Teachers association. 

The annual meeting for 1924 was held at 
Grand Rapids in October at the time of the 
district meeting. In 1925 it will be held in 
Bay City with the meeting of that district. 


Luu M. BEcKER. 


Michigan Home Economics Association. 
A meeting was held in Saginaw, October 28, 
the day following the district meeting of 
the state teachers’ association. Much inter- 
est was manifested by those in attendance 
and since the annual meeting rotates among 
the six districts of the state, it is hoped that 
each meeting may contribute to the home 
economics work of other localities. 

The secretary and treasurer reported an 
encouraging increase in membership and 
finances; Minnie Irons of East Lansing and 
Carol Davis of Highland Park were an- 
nounced as having been elected vice presi- 
dent and secretary on the ballots sent to 
all members about a month preceding the 
annual meeting. Round table discussions 
followed the business discussion. 

The first news letter of the year, pub- 
lished in October, was the Membership 
Number and contained pleas for member- 
ship from the treasurer and councilor, pro- 
grams of district meetings, plea from the 
president for attendance at meetings, and 
news from the field. 

Two of the news letters, the Home Num- 
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ber and Club Number, will be edited by the 
students’ clubs of Michigan State College 
and Michigan State Normal College. 

Summer Project Work. Katherine 
Andrews, of the teacher training staff at 
Michigan State College, in cooperation with 
Frances Wamble, planned some summer 
project work for the home economics girls 
at Haslett the past summer, the first work 
of its kind carried on in the state. 


MINNESOTA 


Department Meetings in Duluth. The 
home economics teachers of Duluth are 
using part of the time devoted to depart- 
ment meetings for investigation work. 
The group has been divided into four 
committees, each working on a subject in 
which it is particularly interested. The 
questions chosen are as follows: The rela- 
tion of home economics to economics; 
home economics courses for boys; home 
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economics and its relation to the health 
program; the organization of the home 
economics curriculum, including the num- 
ber of years it is offered, years elective or 
required, length and number of periods, 
courses offered, and percentage of students 
enrolled. This work is being done to 
acquaint the teacher with conditions in other 
cities, to serve as a basis for the revision and 
building of courses of study, and to develop 
a more critical judgment of our present 
courses. 

Home Economics for Boys. Twenty- 
five junior and senior boys are studying 
nutrition at Denfield high school this year. 
Many of the boys are on the football team 
and thus have a keen interest in the course. 
Surprising questions are asked and some 
of the boys are so interested that they re- 
main after class to consult with Miss 
Brenneman concerning their diets and 
habits. 








